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eA Christmas Greeting Page CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1, 1922 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


Christmas Greeting to you, one and all. 


“What shall we have for the 1922 Christmas dinner?” will soon be a “burning” 


question, not only in the home, but in Domestic Science classes all the way from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from Boston to San Francisco. Here are just 
a few “Reliable Recipes” that will be suggestive to wife, teacher, student. And these 
same recipes will surely help you produce some dainty dishes worthy of any 


Christmas menu. NUT BREAD 
114 cups sifted white flour 1 level teaspoon salt 
11% cups sifted whole wheat flour 2 teaspoons sugar 
4 cup chopped nut meats 


13%, cups sweet milk 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times, add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly with a spatula or the rounding side of mixing spoon. Put in 
ungreased pan and bake one hour in slow oven. It makes much better bread if baked 
in the round corrugated pans. 


CHOCOLATE COCOANUT CAKE 

314 cups pastry flour 314% level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
1144 cups sifted granulated sugar Powder 
14 cup butter 1 cup milk 
4 egg whites 

Sift flour, then measure; add baking powder; 
Cream butter and add sugar thoroughly; 
then fold in well-beaten whites. 


sift three times, and set aside. 
add milk and flour alternately; beat well, 
Bake in two layers from 25 to 30 minutes. 
FILLING 
Melt two squares of unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 cup sugar 


1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup sweet milk 

Yolks of 2 eggs 

Cook all together in double boiler until thick; take from fire and stir in % cup 
cocoanut; when cold put between layers and on top; sprinkle cocoanut on top of cake. 


LEMON CREAM PIE 
4 eggs 2 heaping tablespoons flour 


The grated rind and juice of 1 cup sugar 
2 lemons 1% cups boiling water 

Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs separately. To the beaten yolks add the 
sugar, flour, lemon juice and rind, and lastly the boiling water. Cook in a double 
boiler and when it begins to thicken, add to it one-half of the beaten whites. Stir 
this in thoroughly and let it cook until it is as thick as desired. 

Use the remainder of the whites of the meringue on top of pie. After your 
custard has cooled, fill a baked shell of pie paste, pile the meringue on top, and bake 
in a very slow oven until the meringue is brown. 


SNOW BALLS 


% cup butter 


1 2% cups flour 
cup sugar 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking % cup milk 
Powder 4 egg whites 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the milk, and flour and baking powder, sifted 
together. Then the egg whites, beaten until stiff. Steam in buttered cups 35 minutes. 


Serve with fruit preserves. 
NEW YORK ICE CREAM 


Two cups milk, 3 cups cream, 1 cup sugar, 1 pinch salt, yolks of 4 eggs, 1 table- 
spoon gelatine, 1 tablespoon vanilla or lemon extract. Make a custard of the milk, 
sugar, eggs and salt. Bring it to a boil. Remove from the fire and add the gelatine, 


melted in a little warm water, cool, strain and flavor. Whip the cream, add it to the 
custard and freeze after it has become cold. 


Y ours for a Merry Christmas, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The title of a 
Book which deals 
with the machine 

operations in- 

volved in the 
manufacture of a 

Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 
niture in general. 

Illustrated with 

many pictures 

showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 

A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 
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“On the Manufacture 


of A Teacher’s Flat ‘Top 
Desk” 





Write for a Copy--No Charge 
AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 


MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Maps 
and Globes 


GUARANTEED 
Everwear 
Playground 
Apparatus 


The kind that gives everlasting 
satisfaction. Embodies all essen- 
tial and desirable features and 
at a price within reason. 





Showing New 
Boundaries 


+ 


Ready for Delivery Soon 
Send Your Orders Now 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
COMPLETE CATOLOG 





New Complete catalog ready. 


+ + 
Send us your name and address 
for a copy. 
Just off the Press 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


| So_p EXCLUSIVELY BY 


| 

' 

C. F. WEBER & CO. | c F. WEBER & CO. | 
| 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Reno Phoenix SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES ; 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 





Language-tre raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y’—Abstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-tne principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


. 
Punctuation—coia Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-—tne mathematical 


problems in Printing are interesting and can 


be used in any grade from the sixth to the 


high school. 


Drawing-Freebana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 


the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puiturps, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Eaurpment 
on the coast 
is from the 


EdwinkFlagg //s 
Studios // | 


Sta = a 


Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 

Scenery, Fabric and Velour curtains, Proper- 

ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 

Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 

Productions for Rent. 
STUDIOS: 

1638-04 
LONG BEACH AVE. 


1873-83 
MISSION ST. 





The Draper Sanitary 
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Roller Shade 





The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 





LOS ANGELES 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation will improve to an astounding degree 
the working conditions in your school rooms. 


Increased efficiency of both pupils and teacher will result and a very marked decrease 
in illness and absence is bound to follow its use. 


Write for complete information. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


Exclusive Agents 
LOS ANGELES 


PHOENIX 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY so Betkctey “Catrornia 
We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN l Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker j Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 






Send Your Deposits by Mail 


to Oakland’s oldest and largest bank. 
Write for information. 


The Oakland Bank 


(Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


Commercial Savings Trust Safe Deposit 
12TH & BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1512-M79 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 
WML addaadaiiice 











3 


~ Spencer RuytumicaL Penmansuip Books 
AND RuytumicaL Puonocraru Recorps 


These Books are on California High School list and many County Supplementary lists 
Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Certificate Courses 
Spencer-Zaner-Palmer Class and Correspondence Courses 
Supervisors’ and Teachers’ Schools of SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP 
| Louisa Maria Spencer, President 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Phone 15006 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues. <A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
Invigorator, Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated, 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-48 6-18 
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SPENCER MICROSCOPE : 


64 D 


The standard for 
High School 


Laboratories 


Price $66.25 


schools. 


Write for Catalog of Microscopes, Dissecting 


Sets, Projection Apparatus, Scientific 
Optical Apparatus 


Spencer Lens Co. 


Factory, BurFa.o, N. Y. 
417 Market Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Complete with 
double nosepiece, 16 
and 4mm objectives, 
10x and 6x oculars. 


Special Discount to 
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Who Will Pay Your Doctor, Your 
Nurse, and Your Board Bill, 
When You Are Disabled? 


Thousands of Teachers suffer from Illness or 
Accident every year. They do not expect to, but 
they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while 
turning the salary over to a substitute. 


Disabled, unable to work, savings exhausted by 
the steady drain of bills, bills, bills for medicines, 
for care, for food and shelter. All going out; 
nothing coming in. 


And worst of all, recovery retarded by brooding 
worry brought on by increasing bills and 
dwindling resources. 


Let the T. C.U. Help Pay Your Bills 


The T.C.U. will pay you $50 a month when you 
are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that 
dors not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from work. It will pay operation benefits in 
addition to other benefits. It will pay you 20 per 
cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


» It provides operation benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you 
$50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stop- 
ped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents, sustained through railway, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 


If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death 
or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at 
a proportionately increased premium charge. 


SEND THE COUPON 


Just fill out and mailcoupon, We shallthen mail you full 
particulars of how we protect Teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I aminterested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Wanted: “Men Whose Mental 


Muscles Are Hard” 


_ primary lesson for the 
citizens of democracy is 
self-control, and this is achieved 
only through self-discipline. 
Life is not a pastime and 
democracy is not a_ holiday 
excursion. It needs men to 
think, whose mental muscles 
are hard with toil, who know 
how to analyze and discrimi- 
nate, who stand on the firm 
foundation of conviction which 
is made possible only by train- 
ing in the processes of reason. 


Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State 
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more or less extended to the junior high 
school, and in successive numbers for 
several months have appeared contributed ar- 
ticles, notes antl book reviews on both the 
junior high school and the junior college. In 
the mere mechanical or- 


Ser in this issue are references 


THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ganization several questions 
are involved; what years 
really constitute the Second- 
ary school period? May the elementary train- 
ing be safely shortened; if so how much? 
Shall the intermediate division comprise the 
school years 7-9 or 7-10 inclusive? Shall the 
remaining years of the traditional high school 
end the secondary training? or should the col- 
lege freshman and sophomore years be added, 
constituting a junior college? For California, 
it is generally conceded, in theory at least, that 
the system includes an elementary school of 
six years, and a secondary school of eight 
years comprising the three divisions, junior 
high school, senior high school and junior col- 
lege. So far it is fairly clear sailing. The 
reduction of time given to elementary school 
would seem to be an advantage to pupils in 
both time, and definiteness of training. The 
years from the tenth grade to the end of the 
sophomore year in college have common pur- 
poses in content of studies, culture or pro- 
fessional aims and in instructional method. The 
one uncertain division is the junior high school. 
Yet from the side of the pupil and the char- 
acter of the school population at this age, 
this transition training is most important. The 
uncertainty seems to arise from an indefinite 
program and borrowed methods. Speaking 
broadly, teachers have not yet emancipated 
themselves from the practice of the lower 
grades, or, on the other hand, from high school 
ideals. Honorable Will C. Wood reporting a 


recent conference of educators on the junior 


gad EDITORIAL fe 






high school says: “the junior high school idea 
has not been realized,” and adds that “school 
administrators have failed to reorganize the 
course of study to realize the educational pur- 
poses which were the original justification” of 
the division. Junior high school principals and 
teachers may fairly be held responsible for an 
investigation of the problem. In a note el!se- 
where in this issue, Dr. Copen is quoted as 
favoring the lengthening of the high school 
period to cover the years from 12 to 20 years 
of age, distinctly recognizing the junior high 
school. 
DIFFERENT sort of problem is that of 
the junior college. There are questions 
of adequately trained teachers (both academic 
and professional) for the higher classes; ques- 
tions of revenue; questions of purpose—shall 
it be a finishing school, 
THE mainly, for those who 
JUNIOR COLLEGE can afford the time or 
means for an extended 
course, a preparatory school for the higher in- 
stitutions? There is the implied question of 
the curriculum. Shall it parallel the first two 
college years, or have its independent pro- 
gram? Judged by the numbers of such schools, 
the junior high school has been more generally 
accepted. The establishment of the junior 
college is more strictly regulated by law. Its 
organization is more compact, its curriculum 
more articulate. In most states, it is greatly 
lacking in equipment compared with the better 
colleges and universities. But its chief weak- 
ness lies in its uncertain academic status. Is 
it a secondary school or a college? The uni- 
versities grant credits charily, even to the 
Teachers’ Colleges. Its management calls for 
an additional board of control. Its conditions 
of graduation are rather closely fixed by out- 
side standards. Its status as a part of the 
secondary system is disputed by the institu- 
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tion maintaining lower division courses, and 
discredited as preparation for upper division 
or university studies. By those who best know 
the junior college there is unquestioned faith in 
its future—but as a secondary, general culture 
school of liberalizing studies, not an appendage 
of the university system. It must live its own 
life, offering a chance for finishing and prepara- 
tory training, under its own management. 


R. G. B. 


HEREVER one may travel, east or 
W west, he hears mention of the Cali- 

fornia Teachers’ Association, and 
what it is accomplishing for the schools of the 
state. Educational magazines send out feature 
stories about the organization and its accom- 
plishments such as a 
few years ago would 
have furnished plots for 
popular fiction. In 
every state well informed leaders point out 
that the tremendous advances made in Cali- 
fornia during the decade past are due in large 
measure to our pooling of interests; the 
mobilizing of all our forces, the concentration 
of energy upon problems of first magnitude, 
the directing of all activities toward a common 
goal. So fully has the conception of this 
policy of the California Teachers’ Association 
spread itself abroad that in practically every 
state there is the expressed desire to emulate 
California in her type of educational organiza- 
tion. It is further pointed out that not teachers 
and administrators only, cooperate to the end 
of developing the school system, but that the 
State Department of Education, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, many civic organiza- 
tions, the press and public generally, all find 
that best results can be secured through co 
operative effort. 

During recent years the organization has 
initiated and carried to success a number of 
most important matters having to do with the 
welfare of the schools. In other instances, it 
has been the channel through which matters 
initiated elsewhere have been carried forward. 
Little by little teachers throughout the state 
have come to realize that through working to- 


EMBARRASSMENT 
OF RICHES 
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gether much may be accomplished; whereas, 
individual efforts, or the work of single com- 
munities, towns or counties, carried on in- 
dependently, secure but scant results. The 
defeat of what was known as Amendment 13 
some years ago brought the work of the State 
Organization to the attention of the people 
everywhere, and more recently the enactment 
into law of Amendment 16 showed to the most 
unbelieving what could be done when al! 
worked together toward a common end. 

We have often taken occasion to point out 
the possibilities of success through organized 
effort. Our slogan has been, 
not Unionization.” 


“Organization, 
Needless to say, there is 
here no criticism of unionization as such. But 
the strength of the schools lies in working not 
through any group or class, but in keeping it- 
self entirely free from all alliances that might 
bring criticism. The schools belong to all the 
people. Their interests are in no wise narrow 
or circumscribed. 

During the past few months, and especially 
since the results of Amendment 16 have be- 
come apparent, our organization has been 
spoken of as “dangerous.” This characteriza- 
tion has come from certain individuals, forces 
and groups that have not at heart the best 
interests of the schools. Good schools cost 
money. Many selfish interests are not primar- 
ily concerned in good schools, because they 
are more interested in keeping down taxes, and 
in a large bank account. Indeed, they do not 
see the relationships that exist in the long run 
between education on the one hand and the 
growth of Democracy and the accumulation of 
material wealth on the other. They are ready 
to point out that the defeat of Amendment 27, 
recently placed upon the ballot, is due in no 
small degree to the work of the California 
Teachers’ Association. In this they are right. 


Could the amendment proposing to increase 
the number of signatures necessary to bring 
a measure before the people have been success- 
ful at the last election, it would have made it 
much more difficult to carry any initiatory 
measure necessary for the good of all the peo- 
ple. Amendment 27 was a blow at popular 
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yovernment, to thwart the will of the people. 


These observations are occasioned by a re- 
markable incident. On the day before elec- 
‘ion, while in conversation with some of the 
leading citizens in a city in this state, well 
known for its good schools and for its high type 
of citizenship, the question was raised as to 
the validity of Amendment 27. Those with 
whom we were in conversation maintained 
stoutly that this amendment ought to carry. 
In answer to our statement that it had been 
placed upon the ballot largely because of the 
fear of the “interest” that a movement similar 
to the one making necessary Amendment 16 
might arise, there was agreement. These men, 
friends of the schools apparently, surely so 
in their own minds, pointed out that the teach- 
ing body in California was a menace to the 
public good; that in the city in question little 
could be accomplished at the polls unless with 
the sanction of the teaching body, and that 
hardly any measure opposed by them could 
succeed. They went so far as to state that 
the teachers’ organization was a_ stupendous 
union, and laid at the door of the Association 
certain weaknesses pointed out by them in the 
administration of their schools. A new school 
building had been erected in the wrong location 
and immediately fronting on an artery of 
traffic, instead of being located in a quiet dis- 
trict. This error was laid to the teachers’ 
organization. An opportunity school was pro- 
jected and bonds had been voted for the pur- 
pose of establishing such school, wherein boys 
and girls of retarded mental or physical 
capacity might pursue such work as would put 
them abreast of their fellows, or wherein es- 
pecially gifted students might go forward under 
individual instruction. This was a waste of the 
people’s money and due to the work of the 
organized teachers. And finally, that in this 
particular city, well known for its advanced 
educational methods, there had been engaged 
a man to tell the children “how to play.” The 
teachers were presumably responsible for this. 

These statements and arguments by other- 
wise thoughtful and well-intentioned men show 


ov 
oo 
“~] 


how difficult it is to preserve the proper bal- 
ance. We pointed out that the electorate of 
the city, and not the teachers merely as part 
of this electorate, was responsible for the plac- 
ing of the school. The school administration 
—the Board of Education and supervisory 
forces placed the school. The voting of 
bonds for an opportunity school was brought 
about through the voice of the men and women 
in the community, and not of teachers merely. 


The office of play and recreation director was 
instituted not because a body of teachers asked 
that this be done, but because popular senti- 
ment demanded the same. We pointed out 
that our whole intricate and expensive system 
of education had been brought about, not pri- 
marily because of the work of teachers’ or- 
ganizations, but because of the demands made 
upon the school by men and women in actual 
life. The school has developed and expanded 
just as industrial and social and economic 
phases of our modern life have developed and 


expanded. 


Teachers’ organizations have much yet to 
do. A word of warning is here uttered. While 
it is a great compliment paid us by certain 
interests in their claim that our organization 
is so influential, it is well that we do not use 
our power in wrong directions. Never must 
the teachers’ organization go to extremes in 
its demands and activities. Evidently there 
is a world of educating to do. The old type 
of politician, the man who is indifferent to 
schools because he has no children of his own 
to educate; the person whose prime interest 
in life is the reducing of taxes—these must 
all be led to see that in a growing democracy 
the schools are for all the children of all the 
people. If the teachers’ organization can go 
forward in the next decade as it has in the past, 
concentrating its endeavors upon big issues, 
ignoring politics and personal interests, it 
should, through the help of all other social and 
civic agencies, do much to still further perfect 
the schools of this commonwealth. 


A. H.C. 
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HERE are noticeable signs of a renais- 
| sae of classical interest in education, 

or at least a more marked humanistic 
ideal. Even before, and following, Vice Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s address on “The Classics for 
America,” perhaps stimulated by it, both liter- 
ary and professional journals 
have discussed anew the char- 
acter and conditions and some- 
thing of the need of liberal cul- 
ture and the means of procur- 
ing it. At the 1921 meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, it 
was freely admitted that the engineering 
schools are needlessly crowded with special- 
ized technical studies to the detriment of a 
more general culture in the humanities—eco- 
nomics and business—man-making plus skill- 
producing education. Ex-President Hadley of 
Yale, technical economist and executive, recom- 
mends a reduction of laboratory work and the 
introduction of more theoretical and _ liberal 
studies. Labor colleges recently established in- 
clude in their programs certain liberalizing 
courses along with occupational 


HUMANISTIC 
SCHOOL 
COURSES 


exercises. 
Dean Andrew F. West has been a constant 
contributor to classical discussions. Largely 
through his influence, there has been instituted 
a nation-wide three-year survey of secondary 
school Latin and Greek,—the effect of admini- 
strative policies upon such studies, the train- 
ing of their teachers, the relation of Latin to 
other secondary school studies, etc. Expert 
investigators and advisers in other subjects, as 
English, modern languages and history will 
cooperate. In a recent study for a_five- 
year period, of foreign language students (a 
total of 190,802) in the secondary schools of 
New York State, the largest enrollment was 
found to be in Latin, an average of 41 per 
cent, against French, for the same period of 21 
per cent. The large increase was, naturally 
perhaps, in Spanish, though the average for the 
five years was barely one fourth that of Latin. 


Moreover, of 66 selected schools, having less 
than 200 students in foreign language classes, 
Latin, again, had the major enrollments and 
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more than all the other languages combined. 
For the three largest cities of the state outside 
of Greater New York, the proportions was 
slightly larger. The experience of high schools 
in California is not at hand, in any detail; 
but from a study made some few years ago, 
the results should not be very different. The 
virtue, if there be any virtue, lies less in the in- 
crease of interest in classical studies than in 
the stimulating and wide-reaching effect of the 
race-culture and race-achieving studies which 
Latin typifies; the contemplation of man and 
his ideals which has been said to be proper 
study of mankind. And the man who works 
long days with his mind meagerly disciplined, 
needs it most of all. One’s self-companionship 
and one’s leisure cry out for something more 
than wage-earning knowledge and resultant 
skill. All of which is recited here as an in- 
dication merely of what is evidently a reaction 
from an extreme emphasis upon occupational 
and technical courses, with skill as an objec- 
tive; and a recognition of the far-reaching 
values of broadly cultural studies as a back- 
ground for any sort of business training, at any 
age of youth, and in any type of secondary 
school. That economic conditions make the 
former seem a necessary expediency only com- 
plicates the problems. The need for the latter 
remains. 


UST what may we look for in western 
high schools? For present purposes, so 

far as it concerns the six-year high school, it 
is not a question whether there should be in- 
cluded in the courses generally, instruction in 
Latin, or, indeed in any other 


SECONDARY language than the vernacu- 
SCHOOL lar; but, rather whether a 
COURSES major portion of every stu- 


dent’s school time, may not, 
should not, be occupied with culture insights, 
liberalizing studies. This may mean a_ study 
of man and his ideals in classical and modern 
times, real literature, social and political in- 
stitutions conceived in a non-class way, the 
applications of science to representative arts, 
not one’s own wage-earning art only, and some 
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knowledge of the way in which our several 
institutions have come to be what they are, 
and why. Below college grade there are two 
‘lasses of youth that concern this discussion: 
(1) those who receive all or a major part of 
a high school training who may or may not 
proceed to higher studies; and (2) those 
whom we have come to call, (partly because 
of their large numbers,) short termers. These, 
for various (valid, or sham) reasons, drop 
their studies as the laws permit. 


The High School: Now, of the first group. 
Let it be conceded that one legitimate aim of 
all education is inoculation for skill in some 
worth while occupation; in which training 
every child should share whether his term of 
education be long or short. Let it be further 
premised that in addition to, and for no less 
importance, certainly, the one dominant pur- 
pose of education, in terms of which every 
profitable skill must be interpreted is manhood, 

virile manhood and efficient womanhoed; in 
which, again, every child should share, whether 
his term of education be long or short. It 
calls for no great concession from any one to 
admit that those who are privileged to win a 
high school training—six years, beginning with 
the seventh grade, should use a large propor- 
tion of the time, in studies that make for right 
character, and general intelligence. The pro- 
gram should include acquaintance with the 
great thoughts and achievements of the race, 
the growth of cooperative effort, the rise of 
institutional and social freedom, wide knowl- 
edge of peoples of other times, the conquests 
of physical science, etc. These and kindred 
studies, we denominate humanistic, as, in the 
universities, they connect with those called cul- 
tural and liberal. Their aim and legitimate 
results are breadth of interest, high ideals, tem- 
pered passions, consideration toward one’s 
fellows and the cooperative habit, and an 
appreciation of what is fine and expert by 
whomever produced. All this is the opposite 
of the merely technical program whose practice 
yields skill, whereas the practice of the hu- 
manities issues, normally in a certain integrity 


(wholeness) of character, balanced judgment 
in human affairs, appreciation of the larger 
things of life and, in general, a more balanced 
understanding. If one has need to be a man, 
of the virile generous type before he can be a 
reliable workman, then the course of studies be- 
fore eighteen years of age has need to stress 
those called liberal. And this holds, whatever 
large minority of attention must be given to 
occupational training. It may be questioned, 
therefore, whether separate technical second- 
ary schools that, because of their organization 
or curriculum, bar students, in any considerable 
degree, from the cultural studies, are not sub- 
stituting a small advantage for a larger one to 
which they are entitled. All training for mere 
skill is narrowing, as the term implies; and is 
the opposite of that which seeks all-round 
maturing and faculty enlargement. Through the 
period of the immaturity of youth, certainly, the 
narrowly occupational studies should occupy a 
minor place only, as the economic conditions 
of students permit. This is not to argue that 
such courses should be excluded from the high 
school, from any high school, but that they 
should be accompanied, in every high school 
by a generous infusion of the more liberal 
studies. The sooner a young man must go into 
his life employment, the more he needs these 
furnishings of the mind that may enrich his 
hours of leisure, make his life of labor even, 
seem worth while to himself, apart from his 
wage-earning commission, and of use to his 
fellows. What best service can be rendered 
those youth of the second and third groups 
must be left to the lessons of experience with 
the continuation and early vocational schools, 
—more experience than we yet have. May 
it not be conceded that every course, however 
long or short, have a touch, or more, of eye- 
opening and mind visioned studies? 


R. G. B. 
| ike tacit Expositions in addition to 


the traditional State Fairs have become a 
rather common function of commercial 
and civic bodies in the larger cities, also. 
While their primary purpose is to advertise the 
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industries of the city and its environs, the 
exhibit has distinct educa- 
tional values. And this, not 
only because the school sup- 
port is enlisted and the work 
of pupils represented along with stock and ma- 
chinery; but a first-hand acquaintance with 
the visible results of the country’s invention 
and achievement is predictive of the forces of 
civilization working for human comfort. Oc- 
casionally there is an exposition of products, 
processes and devices whose main purpose is 
educational, to instruct the people, adults and 
children; to improve labor and leadership and 
living conditions; to enrich the mind with ideals 
and purposes of social service. 


A HEALTH 
EXPOSITION 


Such an ex- 
position has just closed in Oakland, after an 
exhibit of ten days, with hundreds of displays 
and many thousand visitors. It was advertised 
as a health exposition, and included lectures, 
contests and demonstrations,—on child life, 
foods, school hygiene, industrial hygiene, rec- 
reation, home and community sanitation, city 
planning, health institutions and organizations, 
safety precautions, fire prevention, etc. On the 
Advisory Council, beside the Superintendent of 
Schools and Mayor of the City, there were a 
half dozen prominent citizens of the state, 
seven representatives of local universities and 
sixteen organizations. In attendance, public 
interest and expert management, it would com- 
It ex- 
ploited human relations and their melioration, 


pete with any industrial exposition. 


and was a worthy and successful effort at 


R. G. B. 
T bai are always those who seek to 


health promotion. 


belittle the work of great men. And the 

sad thing is that the small mind is fre- 
quently the so-called “educated” mind. A 
case in point is that of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, who, according to report, 
is not big enoug to with- 

Thomas A. 
Edison is reported to have 
said that college men are too 


WORK AND 
IMAGINATION 


stand criticism. 


lazy to work, and that they show lack of imag- 


ination. If now Mr. Edison intends his state- 
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ment to apply to all college men, he is, o! 
course, in error. If he is speaking of certain 
college men, he is, of course, right, since the 
criticism would be equally applicable to cer- 
tain members of any group or profession or 
calling. 

The fact that our college professor feels 
called upon to reply would indicate that the 
shot has struck home. More especially since 
he counters with the following: “He” (Edi- 
son) “‘is generally discredited among scientists. 
I believe that the wonderful inventions he is 
reputed to have produced, were really the work 
of the wonderful technical research organiza- 
tion he has built up. He gets the credit and 
others do the work.” 

But now follows the “meat in the cocoa- 
nut,” for our college professor goes on to 
“Edison is not a college man.” When 
will the time come that the “college men” (not 
the college graduate particularly), but those 
who make their living through college teach- 
ing, learn that all progress does not come 
through college. Of course, it is Edison’s or- 
ganization and not Edison’s own hands that 
is responsible for much of the advance that 
is credited to his laboratory. But who made 
the organization? And did any one ever hear 
of Edison seeking notoriety or credit; and does 
our college professor think for a moment that 
he can give Edison any points on actual work? 


say: 


And now follows the statement, amusing 
were it not pathetic: “Of course college men 
want to get away from manual labor,” says 
our professor. “They dislike it just as much 
as any one else.” Surely such a statement! 
would seem to bear out Mr. Edison’s criticism. 
Any man, college or non-college, who is not 
too lazy to work, likes to work; and had ou: 
college professor the least bit of “imagination” 
he would permit himself no such childish 
utterance. 


There is still room for considerable educa- 
tion on the part of some of our college 


professors. ATL. 





Mrs. Grace C. Stanley succeeds Dr. 
Margaret S. McNaught as Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools in California. 
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A PLEASING COINCIDENCE 


(The following article was awarded first prize 


in the recent essay contest held by 


Houghton Mifflin Company, in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the Riverside 


Literature Series.) 


HEN reading the announcement that 
\WV the Riverside Literature Series was to 

celebrate its fortieth anniversary, a 
pleasant vista opened backward through the 
years for me. I am a teacher of literature of 
just that number of years’ experience, all 
gained in a thriving little city on the Straits 
of Mackinaw. You may wonder if the coinci- 
dence ends there. 

May I take you back with me to my Cam- 
bridge High School days under Master Brad- 
bury, with Miss Scudder as our room teacher, 
and among our classmates representatives of 
the families of Mr. Houghton and Professor 
Rolfe? We had seen the Holmes residence 
and Elmwood, both only around the corner, 
and passed the Craigie House on our way to 
school, where fortunate glimpses might some- 
times be had of “the white Mr. Longfellow,” 
whom we heard recite to us “From My Arm 
Chair,” on the same afternoon that Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson lectured on the two 
hundred and fifty years of Cambridge history, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes gave his “Home 
Again,” written as he hurried across the At- 
tantic for the great anniversary of his native 
city. Of the tall, benignant, kingly yet kindly 
Mr. Longfellow, who rose from the very “Vil- 
lage Chestnut Tree” chair we had given him 
to recite the poem he had written for us, I 
have an indelible picture; as also of the 
sprightly little “Professor of the Breakfast 
Table,” whose sea-tanned face was seamed 
with the jolliest of wrinkles. James Russell 
Lowell would have been there, had not state 
duties kept him abroad; and at Concord and 
in Amesbury Emerson and Whittier were still 
writing. 

That was the golden age of American litera- 
ture; and to have been a Cambridge High 
School girl then and to have felt the first 
impulses of the movement to put into the 
American school courses the live works of 
the great writers still about us has been a 
lifelong cause of gratitude to me. 

Already in the Cambridge schools we were 
reaping the benefit of Mr. Scudder’s convic- 
tion that the reading courses were in sad need 
of enriching, and that “it is from the men and 
women bred on American soil that the fittest 
words come for the spiritual enrichment of 
American youth.” In that year 1881 the 
Riverside Press had put into our hands a 


volume of “Masterpieces of American Litera- 
ture,” to displace the inferior reading material 
before available; and we learned by heart 
our favorite poems of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Bryant and Emerson and had an hour 
weekly when we learned to love “Evangeline,” 
“Priscilla” and little “Ernest” in a way we 
had never loved book-people before. 


Two years later found me beginning a forty- 
year period of teaching literature to the boys 
and girls of this Mackinaw country, and the 
R. L. S. books came with me. In 1884, at a 
state teachers’ institute at Lansing, Michigan, 
I heard the “Massachusetts Idea of Teaching 
English” earnestly discussed and highly 
recommended. It seems strange, at this time, 
to think of men needing to espouse the cause 
of “English” as almost an unknown subject, 
and plead for its regular study on a par with 
mathematics and the dead languages! I found 
I had brought with me from Cambridge a 
great and wonderful inspiration for my work 
which other earnest teachers were striving 
to attain. Fortunately I worked under a 
superintendent whose love of the best books 


made him an easy convert to the new 
movement. 


In 1889, as principal of our growing high 
school, I was given a free hand in planning 
our work in English, and soon had each high 
school class studying Riverside classics, which 
were now available in both English and 
American literature. At first, classes alter- 
nated, each class reciting ten periods a month. 
The work was popular and far-reaching from 
the first, and many pupils have, when older, 
thanked me for directing them into paths of 
pleasure in worthwhile reading. 


Our effort has always been directed toward 
“satisfying the craving to enjoy as well as the 
desire to learn;” and in this the work of Mr. 
Scudder and the Riverside Literature Series 
was an indispensable ally. We have encour- 
aged classes to buy cloth-bound volumes 
wherever possible, and no others are now or- 
dered. Many an individual library has been 
started by the class texts of the Riverside 
Literature Series. That they are valued by 
their young readers is proved by the fact that 
when the used school texts are “brought 
back” by the office clerk, at school-close, no 
“classics” are offered for sale. 
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The large clear print and excellent quality 
of paper used in the Riverside Literature 
Series have made them favorites with us; and 
whenever, in the growing needs of our school, 
we select a new classic, we feel a little surer 
of just the right annotation,—not too much 
nor too little——and the finest sense of fitness 
in necessary omissions or purgations when we 
can have a Houghton Mifflin Company text. 
We have always found them true to their 


trademark, “Bien ou Rien.” 


Our art classes have availed themselves of 
the artistic interior of the paper-covered 
volumes by removing the outer cover, and, 
with heavy water-color board, have made 
beautiful gift volumes painted with original 
designs suiting the contents. Thus a Hia- 
watha had an “Indian pipe” design, and a 
“Lady of the Lake,” bluebells of Scotland. 

Our high school now has four English class- 
rooms, and here we have been helped in an- 
other way by the publishers on the Charles. 
From the walls look down the faces of our 
favorite authors, and scenes from their works 
add interest to the study. As to the fixed 
course in the teaching of classics, we have 
tried to avoid cut and dried methods; and, 
ever since our English department has con- 
tained several teachers, much freedom of pro- 
cedure has been given them. Classes and 
individuals differ so much in their capacity 
for understanding and enjoying a_ given 
masterpiece that we try to study their needs 
and allow them some choice in what we take 
up next. 

Original work in composition is made to 
follow the reading of a classic which has been 
enjoyed and has left an impression of fine 
workmanship. 


Even poems are aitempted, and sometimes 
astonishingly good results come from the try- 
ing; and, at least, a feeling of respect for the 
successful poet is engendered in the most 
prosaic mind. 

Some classics are studied with much class 
discussion and supplementary reading, some 
are read by the pupils and reports and dis- 
cussions given by them in class. Outside read- 
ing is given credit. 


One of the most pleasurable aspects of the 
use of the classics is their aid in oral English. 
From the first we have had delightful after- 
noons with authors. In the more leisurely 
former days, mothers and sometimes fathers 
came, the former with their crocheting or sew- 
ing, to hear their young people recite and sing 


the inspiring words of our great writers. “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” ‘Mabel Martin,” 
“Evangeline,” and “Rip Van Winkle” have 
been frequently dramatized, and never fail to 
delight the young participants quite as much 
as their audience. 


Oratory and debating are stimulated by the 
study of Lincoln’s masterly arguments and 
Webster’s addresses. Nowhere, I believe, can 
a boy learn to detect the difference between 
selfish sophistry and the noble oratory based 
on justice, right, and patriotism as well as in 
the study of American oratory. For this the 
best texts we have come from the house of 
the Riverside Literature Series. 


From our primary grades through the senior 
English we never consult the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series lists in vain. They include poems 
and ballads, essays, letters, biographies, 
sketches of travel, orations, fairy tales, myths, 
legends, fables, plays, short stories and com- 
plete novels. The only lack felt in giving 
pupils a complete course in the great literature 
of the world is the lack of time; for the 
classes can get, at best, but an introduction 
to the three thousand volumes and more of- 
fered by the Riverside Literature Series, al- 
ways being added to as worthy contemporary 
works appear. They can and do, however, 
get some appreciation of the rich mine of 
beauty and delight called books. 


For a number of years our guide in the study 
of literary history has been Miss Tappan’s 
“English and American Literature,” also pro- 
vided by the Riverside Press. This book has 
proved in class after class a delightfully read- 
able and companionable book. It provokes 
discussion, and inspires a desire to know more 
of each author so agreeably introduced. 


A recent service most welcome in these days 
of world happenings has been performed by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. More of the 
present-day writers of worth have been 
adapted to the needs of young students by 
this house than by any competitor, and the 
quality of this new material is of the best, as 
always. 

Just as two score years ago Mr. Scudder 
devoted his efforts to introducing contem- 
porary writers, so now the Riverside Pres» 
extends the fame of such living writers as 
Lord Bryce, Woodrow Wilson, Mary Antin, 
Bliss Perry and Helen Keller,—to mention only 
some of the authors read in our classes. In 
poetry we have enjoyed the collections of Miss 
Rittenhouse and Clark’s “Treasury of War 
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Poetry.” These readings never fail to appeal 
to our classes in a way all the more vital that 
they deal with present-day problems. They 
ire quoted in their themes and referred to 
in discussions, as if the young students realize 
that these writers give them real help in 
working out their own philosophy of things 
as they are and as they ought to be. They 
watch, too, for the same names in their 
magazines; and try to decide which new names 
will be worthy of a place in the next anthology. 
This, I think, proves a growing critical sense 


and a pleasure in literature as an art which 
cannot fail to be of lasting value to them. 


We wish, then, heartily to congratulate the 
Riverside Literature Series on the completion 
of forty years of such noble work as the sup- 
plying young Americans with the greatest 
thought of the wisest pens of the ages. We 
hope this pure fountain of inspiration may not 
cease to flow; and that, as teachers, we may 
do our part in leading our charges gladly to 
these still waters. 


PROBLEMS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
H. H. GLESSNER 
Principal Edison Junior High School, Berkeley 


Edison Junior High School on the basis 
of scholarship. I had the feeling that, 
theoretically, this was the logical plan upon 
which to grade and classify pupils. The 
teachers were called together and the subject 
was discussed from various angles; after five 
months of study and discussion, it was finally 
agreed to give this plan atrial. By no means 
were all of the teachers in favor of it; they 
had then, as occasionally one has now, the 
idea that the objections were too many and 
too great to justify such a move. They were 
afraid that, by getting all the slow pupils into 
one class, there would be no enthusiasm, no 
rivalry, no interest or incentive. They were 
also afraid that these pupils would become 
discouraged, have their pride hurt, and be 
pointed out and labeled as “dummies.” Above 
all, the teachers were unwilling to be assigned 
to any of these slow classes. These being 
some of our drawbacks, it was necessary to 
proceed slowly and cautiously, and prove 
step by step the advantages of this method 
of classification over the old method. 
Method of Classification 
Our enrollment in the seventh and eighth 
grades was large enough to allow each class 
to be divided into three sections (1, 2, 3), 
while the ninth grades were divided into two 
sections. The classification was made on the 
basis of scholarship, the report cards being 
our guide, but at all times the application 
and the age of the pupil were carefully taken 
into consideration. Promotions and demotions, 
then as now, were made any time during the 
term when the teachers agreed upon such 
change. The slower classes were always 
smaller in numbers than the brighter sections, 


| 1916 I began to classify the pupils in the 


and a great deal of individual! attention was 
given to them—perhaps teaching the pupils 
how to study and attack their problems—and 
less of the so-called socialized reciting than is 
done with the first section. I also kept in 
mind, in making out the program, that the 
slower sections would have fewer teachers— 
they would have one teacher for two or three 
subjects—and that the gradation should be 
made very gradual, so that the classes would 
not become demoralized 'by too sudden a 
change. 

Since our research department has been or- 
ganized, the I. Q. rating of each pupil is taken, 
and this is now the basis of our classification. 
However, I wish to say that invariably the 
I. Q. rating coincides with our original method 
of classification. The Intelligence Quotient 
occasionally settles disputes that arise among 
teachers, regarding certain individuals, that 
were difficult to adjust. 

Points of Organization 

The enrollment in the Edison School at 
present is large enough to divide the grades 
into five sections. I begin by forming the 
slowest or fifth section first. I limit this sec- 
tion to twenty members. The fourth section 
I limit to twenty-five, the third to thirty, while 
the second and first sections often have thirty- 
eight to forty-two. I still have fewer teachers 
for the slow sections. These teachers are 
very carefully selected—keeping in mind al- 
ways the fact that they must be patient, clear- 
cut in their instructional technic and _ thor- 
oughly experienced in teaching primary pu- 
pils, in addition to being specially trained and 
equipped to handle this type of pupil. The 
course of study for these classes varied some- 
what from the course laid down for the first, 
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second and third sections, and a minimum 
amount of work is covered by these pupils. 
We realize that few, if any, of the fourth and 
fifth section pupils go beyond the Junior High 
School. The special or elective subjects differ 
also. We are able to give these pupils not 
only tne type of work that appeals to them, 
but the type of work that is best suited to 
their individual needs and capacities. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do the pupils of the fourth and 
fifth sections select a Foreign Language, but 
the girls go either into commercial work or 
into craft and the 
boys take up 
work, 
work. 

The pupils of the first sections invariably 
choose a Foreign Language, looking forward 
to a collegiate career. These first section 
pupils not only cover the work as laid down 
by the regular course of study in a more thor- 
ough and exhaustive manner, as compared 
with the slower sections, but each term they 
speed up in some one subject and cover a full 
year’s work in five months. This enables them 
to do two years’ in three semesters. 
“Last June ninety pupils in the Edison Junior 
High School gained one-half year in this way. 
We allow no one to skip any of the work. We 
sent to the Berkeley High School in August 
six pupils out of the high eighth grade who 
have completed their three years (7, 8, 9) in 
two, and will be straight tenth year students. 


Domestic Arts, while the 
certain types of mechanical 
such as Printing, Carpentry, or Electric 


work 


Effectiveness of the Plan 
With this method of classification, the pupils 
are allowed to advance as rapidly as their 
powers permit; in fact, they classify them- 
selves. They gain time. The old lockstep 
method is eliminated. They compete with 
their equals, thus deriving a sense of satisfac- 
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tion through the knowledge and realization 
that they stand on a par with their classmates. 
The plan removes almost entirely the question 
of discipline; because, when a pupil is kept 
busy he usually keeps out of mischief. A 
richer curriculum is offered to every pupil, 
with the result that he practically works up 
to his capacity in every respect. There are 
scarcely any failures—only those who lose 
out on account of absence. 


The seventh, eighth and ninth grade group- 
ing, together with the classification based on 
the I. Q. ratings, affords our boys and girls 
opportunities that they have not been able 
to get in any other type of institution. It 
gives us an opportunity to select teachers 
peculiarly fitted and adapted to this age and 
type of child. My teachers stand today unani- 
mously in favor of this method of classifica- 
tion. 


In conclusion, let me say that this method 
has not been in operation many years and is 
not universally used, but I am convinced that 
it is the logical method to follow. To give it 
a fair trial and to be able to work it most 
effectively one should have no fewer than four 
sections to the grade. I would not recom- 
mend that a school be organized on this basis 
until principals and faculty members have 
carefully studied and discussed it, and given 
it thoughtful consideration from every point 
of view. Do not try it out for one or two 
terms, and expect at the end of this time to 
obtain perfect results and to overcome all ob- 
stacles and objections. It will require from 
one to three years to put it on a successful 
footing and to secure teachers or to train an 
existing corps of teachers to become in per- 
fect sympathy with it. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN HAWAII 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu 


NE of the noteworthy educational devel- 
() opments in Hawaii during the past few 
years has been the organization of junior 
high schools in various parts of the Territory. 
For many years there was only one public high 
school in the entire Territory. A number of 
private institutions gave secondary instruc- 
tion. These private secondary schools, how- 
ever, were under religious control, with more 
or less racial segregation. 
Certain schools were for white children; 


others for native Hawaiians; others for chil- 
dren of Asiatic ancestry, etc. Only in recent 
years has the idea of the modern American 
cosmopolitan high school become prevalent in 
Hawaii. The old Fort Street High School in 


Honolulu, which served the entire Territory, 
was essentially a college preparatory school 
of the classical academic type. 

The widespread and growing demand for 
high school facilities was met, in part, during 
the past decade, by the establishment of high 
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schools on the islands of Hawaii, Maui and 
cauai. 

The Survey of Education-in Hawaii, under- 
taken by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1919, was a powerful factor in crys- 
tallizing public sentiment with reference to 
high schools. The Survey plainly pointed out 
the benefits of a junior high school organiza- 
tion. 

At a recent session of the Territorial Leg- 
islature, requests for the establishment of 
junior high schools came from many rural dis- 
tricts in various parts of the Islands. As a 
result of these requests, the Department has 
proceeded with the establishment of junior 
high school subjects are carried down to 
ably witness rapid development along these 

At many of the large rural elementary 
schools, the addition of a ninth grade is both 
practicable and_ desirable. Simultaneously 
with the addition of ninth grade, the seventh 
and eighth grade work is departmentalized and 
the high school subjects are carried down to 
the seventh grade. Under this organization, 
the elementary school curriculum, as such, 
terminates with the sixth grade. 

At present, junior high schools have been 
organized at Honomakau, Kohala, Hawaii; 
Konawaena, Kealakekna, Hawaii; Hanokaa, 
Lahaina, Maui; Waimea, Kauai. Certain other 
schools are doing some ninth grade work, but 
have not yet become recognized as junior high 
schools. 

It is the plan of the Department to offer 
strong industrial and agricultural courses in 
these junior high schools. It is our belief 
that these schools should be of polytechnic 
character and should coordinate closely with 
the agricultural and industrial background. In 
tain instances, the junior high schools will 
certain instances, the junior high schools will 
develop into regular senior high schools. 

At present, no official curriculum has been 
prepared for these junior high schools. Each 


lines. 


on 
o 
o 


school is feeling its way ard developing those 
lines of work for which it is best adapted. 
Rigid standardization is not desirable during 
this pioneer period. It is the intention of the 
Department, however, to prepare, within the 
next year or so, a curriculum of minimum re- 
quirements for the junior high schools. 

The junior high schools have aroused much 
interest among parents and children. Many 
children who had dropped out of school are 
returning to enter high school. These schools 
are also having a salutary influence on the 
elementary schools with which they are asso- 
ciated. They are helping to bridge, in an ad- 
mirable manner, the ancient gap between the 
elementary grades and the regular high school. 
They are also functioning in a valuable man- 
ner with reference to the Territorial 
and Training School. 

On this point, the Federal Survey made the 
following excellent recommendation: 

“Furthermore, the Territory should adopt 
some such plan as the foregoing for making 
a rich high-schocl education available to large 
numbers of island young people for the reason 
that, as is pointed out in other connections, 
the normal school should no longer be per- 
mitted to receive pupils with less than high- 
school training. Children with only an eighth- 
grade education cannot be properly prepared 
in four years to become teachers. They need 
more of an informational content and more of 
an insight into the principles of teaching than 
can possibly be given in four years. More- 
over, within a four-year period they are still 
too immature in development and judgment to 
be sent out into the schools of the Territory. 
In consequence, to meet the serious need for 
adequately trained teachers, large numbers of 
young men and women should be coming on 
through the Territorial high schools. It is 
believed the foregoing plan for crowding the 
high school back closer to the people of each 
of the Islands will operate to this end.” 


Normal 


WHAT DO YOU READ? 


RICHARD G. BOONE 


6 | terest is a growing belief that no in- 
terest in the world can ever equal the 
interest felt in human beings. How- 

ever much we become absorbed in the study 

of facts and theories, and in the enjoyment of 
works of art, we must, in the end, turn with 
an eye of the deepest interest to the men 
who have illustrated these facts, propounded 


these theories, and given us these works.” 
This paragraph is quoted from the Preface 
to a work entitled, “The Hundred Greatest 
Men of History.” It was published a genera- 
tion ago, but is fruitful of stimulating thought 
today, and especially to teachers. If “an instt- 


tution is the lengthened shadow of some one 
man,” then the fundamental study of institu- 
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tions centers 
which 


in the human element out of 
they have grown; they are man’s 
thought crystallized, his purposes shaped in 
organizations; but the thought and purposes 
are the important factors in the created forms. 
Institutions come and go; nations are born, de- 
velop and decay; men of the past are re- 
membered only in their work, as it has be- 
come organic in one or the other social insti- 
tution. The ideal changes, but the idea marks 
the way of progress. 


With something like this in mind, perhaps, 
this work was projected. It consists of eight 
large volumes devoted, respectively, to Poetry, 
Art, Religion, Philosophy, History, Science, 
Politics and Industry. These classes, taken 
together, were meant to offer a fairly “com- 
plete history of mankind—a picture of human 
progress in all its departments.” Eminent 
men of the day were concerned in the under- 
taking. In preparation for it, a list of what 
were thought to be the hundred really great 
men of history, including all of the important 
relations of life, was asked from each of one 
hundred well-informed, scholarly men. From 
these hundred lists of approximately one hun- 
dred names each, a new list of a hundred 
names was made, much after the method em- 
ployed later in selecting the first fifty names 
for the ‘Hall of Fame.” This new list was 
again submitted to experts, men of wise and 
generous learning, and revised to the order 
as finally used. 


It was a perilous undertaking. How well it 
was done, only those who have gone through 
the volumes can appreciate; and the list is 
too long to be introduced here. It begins 
with Homer, the more or less mythical char- 
acter who dignified his age, and ends with 
Faraday, the founder of modern Physics. Be- 
tween these flows the “stream of history’— 
sometimes narrow, often broad, occasionally 
deep, and twenty-five centuries long. Since 
the beginning a hundred generations have 
come and gone. Great men—men of heroic 
mind and purpose—have lived and died, as 
the millions of lesser men have made it possi- 
ble. Homer’s is the only name taken from 
centuries prior to 600 B. C. Thirty men ante 
date the beginning of the Christian era. One 
name only, Moses, is selected from the He- 
brews; and among the founders of religion, 
he shares the honors with Zoroaster, Confu- 
cius, Buddha and Mahomet. Jesus of Naza- 
reth is not included. The second century B. 
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C. produces no name, although it belongs to 
the last half of the Roman republic and the 
period of foreign wars by which Rome became 
the ruling power in the world. It was, also, 
the beginning of the greatest period of colo 
nization of outlying regions, the rise of ple 
beians, the rule of the Gracchi, the founding 
of the Alexandrian library and museum, the 
teachings of Euclid, and the race’s greatest 
educational center for a thousand years. From 
the sixth century B. C. are taken seven names, 
including Moses and Confucius; from the fifth 
twelve, of whom Pericles and Socrates are, 
perhaps, the best known; from the fourth, Plato, 
Aristotle and Alexander and two or three 
others; from the third but one, Archimedes; 
and from the first, four, best represented by 
Caesar and Virgil—warrior and poet. All of 
the Christian centuries before the fifteenth 
furnished but twelve names, and four of them, 
including St. Paul, were churchmen. Charle- 
magne, Alfred and Norman William were cho- 
sen among rulers. The fifteenth century yields 
Gutenberg, Columbus and Da Vinci. Two- 
thirds of the entire list were chosen from the 
last four centuries; only five—Cuvier, Beetho- 
ven, Scott, Stephens and Faraday from the 
nineteenth. No man of science was selected 
who was born after 1800. Naturally, most of 
the men belong to ancient or mediaeval times. 
The published list includes the name of no 
one born after 1791 or living after 1867. 
Twenty-one of the one hundred were born after 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Seven centuries out of the twenty-five stand 
represented, each by one name only—Archi- 
medes among the ancients, St. Augustine in 
the fourth century, Mahomet in the seventh 
Charlemagne in the eighth, Alfred in the 
ninth, William the Conqueror in the eleventh, 
and Dante in the fourteenth. The first, second 
and thirteenth centuries show two each. It 
has been said that the race, throughout its 
history, has not been able to produce more 
than a half dozen outstanding men in a thou- 
sand years. This would allow fifteen for the 
period covered by this study. But here are 
four men to a century, almost seven times 
that proportion. In the scheme, it is evident 
that no really large men of determining and 
abiding influence have been omitted. 


Five centuries of the Christian era—the 
third, fifth, sixth, tenth and twelfth, are un- 
represented by even one name. These were, 
indeed, dark ages, when intelligence was 
brooding and the spirit lay fallow, and the 
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race seemed “born short” among men of ac- 
tion and creative force. Nevertheless, the fifth 
century was the age of Sts. Augustine and 
Jerome; the sixth, of Justinian and Pope Greg- 
ory the Great; the tenth, of Adberrahman III, 
the brilliant caliph of Cordova, during whose 
caliphate there were said to be 600 mosques in 
the capitol city alone, and throughout Spain 
seventeen universities and seventy large libra- 
ries; and the twelfth, the age of Thomas a 
Becket, and the struggle in England that cul- 
minated in the Magna Charta and the be- 
ginning of constitutional government (1215). 

Of Americans, there are in the list two— 
Washington and Franklin. Of Englishmen, 
eighteen. Since the fifteenth century 28 per 
cent of the men have been of the Latin na- 
tions. Only eight of the one hundred were 
selected because of greatness in the Christian 
church. 


The men here singled out deserve the rec- 
ognition accorded them; they are undoubtedly 
famous world characters—‘great men,” as they 
are dominated. Some readers may think 
others should have been included in place of 
certain ones named, or to have been added to 
the list. But it must be conceded that each 
one has been an abiding intellectual and moral 
force, a master among his contemporaries, and 
great for all peoples and all times. To know 
them and their achievements is a generous 
education. Not always has it been true that 
the generations of great men have been the 
periods of most progress, or the greatest en- 
richment of the personal and common life. 
Both progress and enrichment have obviously 
rested upon or grown out of the resourceful- 
ness and courage and prevision of such as are 
called great by the centuries. Masterful indi- 
viduals project themselves into the lives of 
many. “The great are our better selves— 


ol 
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ourselves with an advantage.” Their purposes 
and achievements make some _ impossible 
things seem possible, even to mediocrity. Life 
seems more worth while because it has, here 
and there, been so worth while. Heroes be- 
long to no class. “We call them providential 
men. They draw multitudes and nations after 
them.” And of the poets, dramatists, archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, musicians, philoso- 
phers, moralists, religionists, historians, ora- 
tors, critics, scientists, physicians, jurists, war- 
riors, statesmen, inventors, discoverers and 
philanthropists who are here represented, who 
would be willing to lose out of the race’s her- 
itage the services of any one? 

Teachers, of necessity, dealing so largely 
with a daily and yearly routine, and because 
of the immaturity of his charge, with element- 
ary knowledge, only, have special need of an 
habitual touch with master minds, with orig- 
inal, not recurrent ideas, the larger life of 
vision and faith. It was out of the experience 
of our optimistic idealist, Emerson, came an 
advice to the lecturer (teacher), “One must 
be able to think like a philosopher, and talk 
like a common man.” In sympathy with the 
school situation, with its many details and 
much repetition, the best teachers, even, are 
prone to live, in their own thinking, too near 
the level of their pupils. But there is relief. 
To have an avocation of converse with great 
minds, those to whom the race has conceded 
authority, makes affluent stimulating pur- 
pose every lower level. Life for the teacher 
himself is enriched, and youth become par- 
takers. If you deal with a vulgar mind, life 
is reduced to beggary. “He makes me rich, 
him I call Plutus,” says the Concord Sage, 
“who shows me that every man is mine, and 
every faculty is mine—who does not impov- 
erish me in praising Plato, but, contrariwise. 


ON THE TEACHING OF SPELLING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


W. L. MASON, Santa Monica 


ject, should be required in the high school 
as a part of the regular English course. 

1. Because the mind of the child in the 
grades cannot easily comprehend the meaning 
and application of many of the words in com- 
mon use by older persons. 

2. Because it is not wise to try to enlarge 
the vocabulary of the ten or twelve-year-old 
child beyond a certain point, in order that he 
may be thoroughly drilled in the spelling, pro- 


Sect to as a separate and distinct sub- 


nunciation and right use of the two or three 
thousand words suitable to his age. 

3. Because other fundamental subjects re- 
quire so much time that there is not time 
enough remaining to devote to the subject of 
spelling, notwithstanding its great importance 
as a factor in the success of the child who 
goes into business. 

Spelling in the high school should not be 
taught in the same way as in the grades. The 
instruction should take the form of word anal- 
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ysis, rather than mere rote work, or memor- 
ization. 

Words should be studied in several distinct 
ways, namely: As to their spelling; as to their 
syllabication; as to their accent; as to their 
correct use; as to their meaning; as to their 
origin; as to their differentiation from other 
words similar in spelling or sound. 

Words should be looked into, and not merely 
looked at. 

1. As to their terminations, like -able, -ible, 
-lous, -eous, -uous, -ant, -ent; -ance, -ence; -or, 
-er, etc.; or, 

2. As to the internal arrangement of their 
letters, like ei, ie; ar, er, etc. 

In high school spelling classes, emphasis 
should be placed upon those words which 
are considered as troublesome, or puzzling, or 
catchy, either in the arrangement of the let- 
ters, as to their meaning, their pronunciation, 
etc. The “catch” should be clearly pointed 
out and studied by the pupils in such a way 
as to enable them, by being on the lookout for 
it, to avoid it when using the word, either in 
writing or in speech. 

Simple rules sheuld be given for spelling the 
following classes of words: 

1. Words ending with silent e upon adding 
a suffix beginning with a vowel. 

2. Monosyllables ending with a single con- 
sonant, preceded by a single vowel when add- 
@g a suffix beginning with a vowel. 

3. Polysyllables which end in a single con- 
“onant preceded by a single vowel, when ac- 

*nted on the last syllable, and upon adding 

vermination beginning with a vowel. 

% Words ending in y or ey when changed 
to the plural. 

5. Words which end in silent e when a 
termination beginning with a consonant is 
added. 


Students should be encouraged to bring to 
the class words encountered by them in their 
regular English lessons, in their text books on 
any subject, and in their outside reading, es- 
pecially in the newspapers, with the spelling 
or meaning of which they are unfamiliar. 

They should be required, in the course in 
word analysis, to furnish from time to time 
lists of words pertaining to various trades and 
professions, and from these the teacher should 
select the “catch” words for special study and 
recitation. Geographical names, including 


principal cities and states of the Union, prin- 
cipal foreign cities and countries, and names 
of natural divisions should be stressed and 
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drilled on. A few of the more common words 
and phrases should be taught and recited on, 
particularly as to their correct pronunciation 
and meaning. The syllabication of words 
should receive attention, especially in con- 
nection with the writing of letters and other 
manuscript on the typewriter, because of the 
almost universal use of that machine. Fi- 
nally, the origin of words is a source of great 
interest and profit to a class of high school 
boys and girls. This should be pointed out and 
explained wherever practicable. 


In conducting a recitation on spelling, the 
pupils should be provided with slips of paper 
on which all words called for by the teacher 
should be written before the oral recitation. 
The “catch” should also be put down. Then, 
as soon as one word is written, a pupil should 
be called upon to recite, and while he spells 
the word orally, the other pupils should care- 
fully compare the word as they have written 
it. If correctly spelled, it should be checked; 
if not, it should be so marked with a view to 
writing it correctly a number of times at the 
close of the recitation. 


The work can be made interesting by the 
introduction of language and spelling games, 
and a written test should be given as often 
as once a week on the words which have been 
studied and recited on since the last test. 


Mr. Glenville Kleiser has said that the three 
central ideas in a course on word analysis 
should be: 

1. An intimate study of words by 

a) Scrutinizing them. 
b) Trying to appreciate their real force. 
c) Utilizing newly acquired words. 
d) Learning to choose right words. 
e) Analyzing their innermost meaning. 
f) Building new words. 
2. To study how to group words by 
a) Synonyms and their differences. 
b) A taste for accurate expression. 
c) Learning how to discriminate between 
words of similar sound or spelling 


3. To train the mind in finding words, 
phrases, or sentences to express a given 
thought, by increasing the vocabulary of the 
student; teaching facility in the use of lan- 
guage; systematic analysis. 


Use many supplementary references for the 
course. 
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THE VERB OF DRAWING 
D. R. AUGSBURG 
San Francisco State Teachers College 





revealed through the direction of lines. 

By a simple change in this direction 
a standing object may be made to walk—a 
walking object to run. 

The object itself does not change, but merely 
the direction of its lines. The object is the 
noun—unchanging. The action is the verb— 
changing at our will. 

In the above drawing are shown three 
nouns: a boy, a bird and an animal. They 
are acting with three verbs: standing, walking 
and running. The same actions could be ap- 
plied to any other objects, whether a stick or 
an apple or a tennis racket, in exactly the 
same way. The principle is identical. The 
verb acts, no matter what the noun may be. 
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The action of standing is represented by ver- 
tical lines, which are the lines of stillness. 
By applying the vertical direction to the legs 
of the boy, bird and animal, they stand still. 


In the action of walking the legs are oblique. 
The oblique line, more than any other, sug- 
gests motion. The front leg curves in slightly, 
the hind leg outward. This represents the ac- 
tion of walking, and it will make any object 
walk to which it may be applied. 


The last row shows the action of running. 
The front leg curves outward and the hind 
leg curves inward—the reverse of walking. 


These three actions are learned by copy- 
ing. Then they may be applied to the boy, to 
the bird, the animal, or to any other object. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION IN 
OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO—1923 


FRED M. HUNTER 
City Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


ing in Oakland and San Francisco, and 
a World Conference convening at the 
same time—that is the program of most sig- 
nificant educational import for 1923. 
President Owen has already stated the un- 
derlying theme upon which the individual 
work of the various sections will be based. 
He calls it The American School Program, and 
says that it is divided into two kinds of con- 
siderations, those which take into account the 
machinery of education, and those which con- 
sider the content of instruction. 
The first of these groups deals with the ex- 
ternals of teaching, including school build- 


A NATIONAL Education Association meet- 


ings, school administrative organization, sal- 
aries and tenure of teachers, and other impor- 
tant matters whose successful adjustment 


makes possible the proper conditions for good 
teaching. 

The second part of the American School 
Program, for which alone the first part has 
its being, looks towards the development of 
a nation-wide system of public instruction that 
shall prepare the future citizens of a great 
country for the proper discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. In a republic, education alone 
can make a greater republic. It is safe to say 
that, in a republic as vast and as heteroge- 
neous as ours, education alone can keep us at 
the present level even of our cultural attain- 
ment and our national ideals. What we think 
as a nation, will from now on matter infinitely 
in the fate of America, and indeed of the 
world. The exactness and wisdom of our 
thinking in the next two or three generations 
will be determined by the thoroughness and 
breadth of the educational program which is 
launched in these our present days and months 
and years—in fact, in such great conferences 
as the one coming to us next summer. 

All educational forces throughout’ the 
country must muster enthusiastically beside 
President Owen. Every one of us is required 
to make this nation-building program. Each 
part or section of our educational system must 
be explained and justified in terms of its fur- 
therance of the whole. Each section must 
contribute its counsel; each group of workers 
must pour their energies into the general 


stream; each individual teacher must help to 


create the whole ideal, and then each and 
every one must work for that ideal. 
Democracy is the keynote of this plan. No 
cut and dried ultimatum in things educational 
is to be handed down to teachers from above, 
but teachers themselves, together with execu- 
tives and workers from all departments of the 
wide teaching system, will establish the aims 
of the educational work which they them- 
selves will later carry out. The plan of what 
we shall do will be the result of experience 
at first hand, plus deliberate and conscious 
consideration of that experience. 


The machinary for making our work truly 
democratic has been improved in the last few 
years with a rapidity wich seems almost phe- 
nomenal to those accustomed to and satisfied 
with the older methods of educational organ- 
ization. The House of Delegates is entering 
upon an energetic career; the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has been put upon an 
equal footing with the Depaitment of Superin- 
tendence in its capacity for effectiveness; the 
plan of regional conferance has been estab- 
lished; all of these will work for closer co- 
ordination between the individual members of 


the N. E. A. body. 


Regional conferences deserve special notice. 
These are provided for in the new constitu- 
tion of the Classroom Teacher Department, 
with the purpose of making the work personal, 
alive and interesting in each individual com- 
munity. The N. E. A. work done in these re- 
gional conferences will make the aims and 
purposes of the general association better un- 
derstood among the majority, and on the other 
hand, the general association will benefit in- 
estimably by a closer and more direct knowl- 
edge of and advice from the different big di- 
visions of the country. 


The N. E. A. will continue to stand staunchly 
behind the Towner-Sterling Bill, and behind 
educational activities which it is bound to 
foster in the future. The bill has become the 
chief legislative concern of the association, 
and will absorb much of its attention during 
the next few months. We shall hear much 
more of it and of its achievements for the 
children of the country at the coming con- 
ference. 
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George D. Strayer, in presenting the report 
of the legislative commission, has given one 
of the most excellent resumes of the bill and 
its purposes that has yet been presented. This 
was published in the N. A. E. Journal for 
October. Every teacher should read the re- 
port and be able to speak intelligently upon 
the bill, for the simple reason that misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation are the only 
two real enemies of the bill. It is the teach- 
er’s duty to be able to rout these two foes 
through understanding and honest thinking. 

Dr. Strayer said in part: “It is to be re- 
gretted that the bill has been held in the 
committee of Congress awaiting the recom- 
mendation of the President on the reorganiza- 
tion of executive departments. On the other 
hand, a committee which visited the President 
of the United States on May 5 was much en- 
couraged by the cordial and genuine interest 
which he indicated in the program of our Asso- 
ciation. Without proposing to quote him, 
those who visited the President are neverthe- 
less convinced that the administration will rec- 
ommend the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare. We believe as well that 
both the President and Congress will favor 
Federal aid for the promotion of those special 
phases of education provided for in _ the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. We look forward to the 
report of the Joint Committee of Congress on 
the reorganization of executive departments. 
If such a report is not forthcoming by the 
first of the year we will be in a position to 
urge that our bill be reported out of committee 
and that it be considered on the floor of both 
Houses.” This excerpt will serve to show the 
importance of this bill in the eyes of the 
Association. Should the bill receive speedy 
and favorable action, the Association is the 
one strongly organized, specially prepared 
body to carry out many of its activities; 
should it fail, then the Association will have 
another campaign ahead. 


The cities of the Bay region will have every 
reason to welcome the N. E. A., and the 
teachers of the entire section will have special 
occasion for pride and interest in the great 
convention. This honor came to our partic- 
ular part of the state through the excellent 
showing made by California in her recent 
state legislation on education, and through the 
forward-looking programs for education devel- 
oped here. The Board of Directors preferred 
to come to a community where education is of 
vital and intelligent interest to the people. It 
is now the part of the citizens of this district, 
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and of all California, and particularly of the 
teachers throughout our state, to show by in- 
terest and cooperation their well-known en- 
thusiasm for the cause of education. Our 
efforts are set upon the building of a greater 
and yet greater America for the children of 
today, and of tomorrow and of the years that 
follow after. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

|* THE October number of the Washington 

Educational Journal is published Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood’s address before the 
Educational Association meeting, on “Leader- 
ship in Education.” His appraisement of the 
junior high school is timely. He recited the 
conclusions of a conference recently held in 
Chicago, about as follows: 


It was agreed that a fundamental reorganiz- 
ation of American school courses should be 
undertaken with a view to their shortening. 
It was also agreed that six years of work, 
beginning with the sixth year of a pupil’s life, 
is amply sufficient for elementary education; 
that the next three years should be given over 
to the junior high school, in which individual 
aptitudes might be explored and individual 
abilities developed in the light of demon- 
strated aptitudes; that the secondary school 
period might well include most of the work 
now offered in the first two years of college, 
and that the student should begin specializa- 


tion for his profession by the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, at which time he 
would enter the university; that so soon 
as may be the uiversity should become 
an institution of specialization resting 
upon the foundational work of the lower 
institutions. It was also agreed that to ac- 


complish these ends there should be elimi- 
nated from the courses of study in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools much of the 
present content socially obsolete or of little 
social worth. 


These conclusions were not new. In fact, 
they had been advocated by leaders in edu- 
cation for over thirty years; but, the ideals 
tentatively accepted had not been realized in 
practice. The junior high school as an ad- 


ministrative entity has been in existence for 
a period of over ten years, but the junior high 
school idea has not been realized. Pressure of 
numbers demanding secondary education has 
become so great that school administrators 
have organized junior high school units, but 
they have failed to reorganize the course of 
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study to realize the educational purposes which 
were the original justification of the junior 
high school. There has been little economy 
of time; there has been little in the way of 
elimination of content; little in the way of 
reorganization of material. The question may 
well be raised whether the junior high school 
has achieved very much aside from the ad- 
ministrative comfort which comes from a 
knowledge that all the pupils of junior high 
school age are comfortably housed. 


~ MODERN SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST) 


EDWARD LeROY MOORE, 
San Diego High School 


i. A discussion of the subject of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, a confusion often arises 
over just what is meant by “the fittest.” It 
is not the same as “the best.” The good is 
not always the fit. A good Belgian hare would 
not be fitted to survive in the wild environ- 
ment of his ancestors; and a good poet might 
be unable to adapt himself to the rough and 
tumble life of an Alaskan mining camp. 

The fittest individual is the one who has 
that happy combination of characteristics 
which enables him to cope with every dan- 
ger that actually assails him. A creature well 
fitted to exist in one environment might, if 
placed in another, quickly perish. The musk 
ox, which withstands the extreme cold of the 
Arctic winter, would die in the home of the 
camel. 


The creatures which inhabited the slime of 
the primeval world would be unfitted to pres- 
ent conditions. The men of the stone age 
who existed for thousands of years in some 
of the islands of the Pacific, are now rapidly 
dying out in the presence of conditions cre- 
ated amongst them by the white man. In 
past ages, and particularly in Oriental coun- 
tries, the human social order was an envi- 
ronment that was well suited to the survival 
of the despot. 


Not only the great emperor, but the lesser 
lords, even down to the neighborhood bully, 
flourished and waxed fat. 


We need not look far into the past for this 
state of affairs. But recently—how fresh it 
is in our memory!—almost the whole world 
was at death grips with one of the most spec- 
tacular bullies of all the ages. But the great 
Kaiser lived after his time. The modern world 
is no fit environment for despots. Henceforth 
the men fittest to survive are to be of a quite 
different type. We can observe a great change 
gradually taking place in the social conscious- 


ness, which is the most important part of the 
environment of a man. In this our own day 
we are beginning to see a realization of that 
prophecy uttered on a hilltop two thousand 
years ago: 

“The meek shall inherit the earth.” 

A new era has begun. The patriot, the citi 
zen, has taken the place of the tyrant and 
subject. The citizen is meek, but how differ- 
ent his meekness from that of the oppressed 
subjects of a despot! The subject has a sub- 
servient meekness; he dare not offend his lord 
But the meekness of the citizen is loyalty to 
an ideal. In this he differs from the despot, 
whose loyalty is to himself. The highest ideal 
of the despot is to maintain his own personal 
ascendency. The ideal of the citizen may call 
for personal sacrifice, even to the extreme. 

The citizen with all his meekness must, in 
some respects, be like a king. He must be 
alert, vigilant and aggressive in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the state. 


To this end he should be given a complete 
and intensive training in citizenship. 


In monarchic countries the heir apparent 
to the throne is trained for his duties. His 
mind is filled with the biographies of success- 
ful monarchs. Every child in our schools 
should likewise be inspired to love to read the 
lives of good citizens. The stories of the 
deeds of the men and women who have been 
meek in matters of personal glory, but bold 
in upholding the ideals of democracy, should 
be beautifully written and illustrated and 
placed in the hands of all the children. And 
then all the children should be given every 
encouragement to learn about these citizens 
and to imitate them in their own lives, even 
while yet in school. Every child should have 
a lively enthusiasm about the good citizens, 
the heroes, not only of his own country, but 
of all the world. Our schools are neglecting 
their duty in this respect, and it is amazing 
that they should do so. 

The first duty of a democracy is to make 
good citizens of all its people. That is the 
road to progress. To neglect this fundamental 
is to allow our society to again become an 
environment in which the fittest to survive 
will be the despot. Such a reversion is alto 
gether possible and not at all unlikely. 


Is your membership in the 


Cc. T. A. complete? 
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WIELDING THE RULER 
Cc. L. KELLER, Cucamonga 


“I want to be a tradesman 
And with the tradesmen stand; 
A pencil lead behind my ear 
And a ruler in my hand.” 


Oe the summer I worked as a car- 


penter, beside union workmen. They 
received a dollar an hour and had full chests 
—of tools; while my tools consisted of ham- 
mer, saw, lead pencil and a ruler. I was told, 
“help yourself to anything you need.” As we 
worked we discussed current events and en- 
gaged in local gossip. 

“Where did you learn to be a carpenter?” 
I asked of a higher-up who was paid $9.00 
for a day of eight hours. “I’m a bricklayer 
by trade,” he said. 

Of another whose pay envelope every Sat- 
urday night held $54.00, I asked, “‘Where did 
you learn to build houses?” ‘‘Why,I’m a ship- 
builder,” he replied; “I learned my trade on 
the River Clyde.” 

At the noon hour they discussed the rural 
telephone, the farmer, and his markets; mar- 
ket reports and prices. “Where did you learn 
to build houses?” I questioned of another. 
“Building pig pens and chicken houses back 
in Kansas,” was the quick reply. “Did you 
serve any time learning the carpenter’s 
trade?” “No.” 


For some days I assisted the plumbers (paid 
$14.00 per diem). They were javial fellows, 
and [ learned a good deal about tanks, basins, 
sinks, and how to cement and putty. They 
came in good automobiles and had homes in 
the restricted residential districts. ‘Rents 
must be high,” I ventured, “in this exclusive 
section.” With a smile the reply came, “We 
tradesmen are not paying rent these days; 
we own our homes and live as Americans 
should live.” 

“If you worked for less,” I ventured, “you 
would make more, for prices, rents, materials 
and provisions would be lower.” “Not so,” 
said a carpenter. “High prices bring prosper- 
ity; they make us all feel rich; we spend, 
and keep money circulating, and in that way 
every one has something.” 


That’s a telling argument, I thought; I 
shall try it on the Board of Education in my 
district. I shall ask to be paid $14.00 a day, 
s0 that I may feel rich enough to own an 
automobile and live like you wielders of rulers. 


PHI BETA KAPPA TO OPPOSE VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
y bow Phi Beta Kappa Society is planning 
to raise $1,000,000 and provide permanent 
headquarters in New York City to defend lib- 
eral education against the inroads of voca- 
tional training in high schools and colleges in 
the United States. It is also hoped that a 
permanent memorial in the Society’s Fifty 
Founders will be established at the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia, where the so 
ciety began. 

Officers and senators of the society and dele- 
gates representing all of the leading colleges 
and universities in the country were recently 
in session in Cleveland to discuss these wider 
policies of the society. President Edward A. 
Birge, of the University of Wisconsin, who is 
also President of the society, says that “our 
life and our work during the twentieth century 
will depend in large measure on the conclu- 
sions there reached.” 

For a number of years a progressive element 
in the society has desired to increase its ac- 
tivities in the cause of higher education. In 
a statement Dr. Birge said: 

“In the last century election to Phi Beta 
Kappa meant that the student had reached 
success along lines of study universally ac- 
cepted as standard in higher education. To- 
day the tendency toward vocational education 
is so great that there is urgent need for an 
active, coherent organization, both within the 
colleges and outside of them, of the forces that 
stand for liberal education. Can a better cen- 
ter be found for such an organization than is 
offered by the Phi Beta Kappa? 

“As the first step in such a movement comes 
the provision for a central office, which it is 
proposed to make permanent. The fraternity 
has reached an age and grown to a greatness 
which forbids it to refuse the challenge 
that the present day brings to all lovers of 
learning.” 

The council has accepted the offer of an 
anonymous donor to add one-tenth to all funds 
raised by the members during the next five 
years as a fund to carry on this work and 
maintain a central organization in New York. 
There are 45,000 members of the society, and 
it is expected that they will raise from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 


KINDERGARTENS 
6 | ‘HE increased number of teacher training 


institutions that give kindergarten instruc- 
tion is evidence of the increasing recognition 
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of the kindergarten as a necessary part of pub- 
lic education. The institutions now giving 
such instructions number 165. Of these, 88 
are state normal schools or colleges or state 
universities, 25 are city institutions, and 52 
are private. Those supported by state funds 
include the Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity of California, the state colleges for women 
in Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Texas; the University of Nebraska, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Miami University (Ohio), and the Uni- 
versity of Utah. The city institutions include 
Hunter College, N. Y.; the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Akron, Ohio; and the Oklahoma City 
College. 


The 52 private institutions range from small 
private kindergarten training schools to col- 
leges and universities of the highest rank. 
This group includes the following institutions: 
Atlanta University (colored), the University 
of Chicago, Drake University, Goucher Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, New York University, 
Midland College, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and University of Omaha, Nebr., Adelphi 
College, Columbia University, Temple Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Brigham Young University, and Baylor Col- 
lege. 

Of the 32 states that reported on kinder- 
gartens in 1917-18 and 1919-20, 22 show an 
increase of 255 kindergartens in towns under 
2500. One hundred and eighty-nine villages 
have opened kindergartens and 9246 children 
are in attendance. 

Of these states, California leads with an in- 
crease of 56 kindergartens and New Jersey is 
second with 45. It is significant that these 
states that are leading in the establishment of 
kindergartens rank, respectively, 2 and 4 in 
the Ayres scale. Michigan 
kindergartens, Nebraska 
sota 26, and Kansas 14. 

This steady growth of kindergartens in 
small towns indicates that the kindergarten is 
being accepted as the right of every child in 
city and country, instead of merely being re- 
garded as a welfare agency for children living 
under abnormal conditions in large cities.— 
Exchange. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIRTHRIGHT 
children ought to be familiar with the 

open country. They should know the 
joy of playing in healthful mud, of paddling 
in clean water, of hearing roosters call up the 


sun, and birds sing praises to God for the 
new day. 


reports 35 
reports 32, 


new 
Minne- 
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They should have the vision of pure skies 
enriched at dawn and sunset with unspeakable 
glory; of dew-drenched mornings flashing with 
priceless gems; of grain fields and woodlands 
yielding to the feet of the wind; of the vast 
night sky “all throbbing and pazxting with 
stars.” 


They should feel the joy of seed time and 
harvest, of dazzling summer noons, and of 
creaking, glittering winter nights. They should 
live with flowers and butterflies, with the wild 


things that have made possible the world of 
fable. 


They should experience the thrill of going 
barefoot, of being out in the rain, without um- 
brellas and rubber coats and buckled over- 
shoes; of riding a white birch, of sliding down 
pine boughs, of climbing ledges and tall trees, 
of diving head first into a transparent pool. 

They ought to know the smell of wet earth, 
of new mown hay; of the blossoming wild 
grape and eglantine; of an apple orchard in 
May and of a pine forest in July; of the 
crushed leaves of wax myrtle, sweet fern, mint 
and fir; of the breath of cattle and of fog 
blown inland from the sea. 


They should hear the answer the trees make 
to the rain, and to the wind; 
rippling and falling water; 
of the sea in a storm, and 
laughing and clapping of 
breeze. 


the sound of 
the muffled roar 

its lisping and 
hands in a stiff 
They should know the sound of the 
bees in a plum tree in May, of frogs in a bog 
in April, of grasshoppers along the roadsides 
in June, of crickets out in the dark in Sep- 
tember. They should hear a leafless ash hum, 
a pine tree sigh, old trees groan in the for- 
est, and the floating ice in a brook making 
its incomparable music beneath the frozen 
crystal roof of some flooded glade. 


They should have a chance to chase butter- 
flies, to catch fish, to ride on a load of hay, 
to camp out, to cook over an open fire, to 
tramp through new country, and to sleep under 
the open sky. They should have the fun of 
driving a horse, paddling a canoe, and sailing 
a boat, and of discovering that Nature will 
honor the humblest seed they plant. 


Things that children can do in cities are 
not to be compared with such country activi- 
ties. Out of the country and its experiences 
has come and always will come the most 
stimulating and healthful art of the world. 
One cannot appreciate and enjoy to the full 
nature-books, novels, histories, poems, pictures, 
or even musical compositions, who has not 
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had in his youth the blessed contact with the 
world of nature. 

I do not forget what cities have done for 
us, and always must do; but one can get all 
the best a city has to yield by visiting it, 
whereas one cannot reap all the harvests of 
the country except by living there in child- 
hood. And I feel somehow that such a life 
in the country is the birthright of every child. 
There is truth in Cowper’s statement that God 
made the country and man made the town 

I believe that every child of God has a right 
to see the country—the house his Heavenly 
Father made for him—unobstructed by brick 
walls, unspoiled by filth and undimmed by 
smoke. And one of these days, somehow, all 
children born into the world will be given a 
chance to enjoy to the full their 
patrimony. 

Living in the country in childhood, “the 
voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day” is more likely to be 
heard; and, being heard by all, that Voice will 
be answered more universally, and with 
warmer love.—Henry Turner Bailey. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


To the Board of Directors 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


LB porene reports from the Executive 
Secretary have been presented at -the 
annual rather than at the Fall meeting of 
your board. Therefore, you will not expect 
any extended report at this time. May I 
present briefly several items of importance: 

1. Council Committee Work. As now or- 
ganized there are in the Council 23 committees. 
Splendid as the work is, it is difficult or im- 
possible to secure results commensurate with 
the machinery necessary to keep in touch 
with these committees, the number of mem- 
bers in the personnel of a committee and the 
number of committees both being large. The 
great importance of the work to be done de- 
mands of course funds, which under present 
conditions, are not available. May I submit 
for your consideration later today, or in the 
interval before our next meeting, the following 
proposed classification of these 23 commit- 


inspiring 


tees under five general heads, namely: 
1. Professional Training. 
2. Organization. 
3. Administration and Supervision. 
Finances. 


Om § 


. Special Committees. 
Under Professional Training, we have two 
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subdivisions: 
a) Actual Training. 
b) Agencies for the 
teachers in service. 

Four committees are listed under each sub- 
division. 

Under Organization there are three com- 
mittees; Administration and Supervision, four; 
Finances, three, and Special, five. 

To further simplify committee work, consol- 
idation of certain committees is recommended. 
For example, the committee on _ teachers’ 
organizations and that on teachers’ insti- 
tutes may be merged, as may also committees 
on exchange of teachers and Sabbatical leave. 
The committee on Amendment No. 16 may be 
merged with that of Financial Systems. 

This further suggestion is offered. A gen- 
eral chairman should be named for each of 
the five divisions. This chairman would have 
general supervision of the several committees 
in his group and would work directly with 
the chairman of each committee. These 
chairmen would therefore serve as vice chair- 
men or sub-chairmen to the general or group 
chairman. Thus might committee work be bet- 
ter organized and centralized, where now it 
seems somewhat scattered and desultory. 

2. Three Dollar Membership Fee. After 
prolonged consideration and discussion, it was 
the decision of our Board of Directors and 
the Council of Education that the central 
office, to properly function, should have bet- 
ter financial support. Your Secretary appeared 
before various of the sections of the Asso- 
ciation, explaining in detail what could be 
accomplished with a $3.00 fee and a $5.00 fee. 

In so presenting the matter, no discus- 
sion having taken place to suggest otherwise, 
assumption was held that the fee would be so 
divided as to give the same proportion as now 
to the section and to the central office. Two 
sections returned a unanimous vote for a $5.00 
fee. Other sections, before two of which the 
Secretary had not presented the matter, voted 
a $3.00 fee. 


At our last Board meeting there was discus- 
tion on this matter, some holding for a divi- 
sion on the present basis of three to one, 
that is, $2.25 for the state and 75 cents to the 
section. Others favored a two to one divi- 
sion, that is, $2.00 to the state and $1.00 to 
the section. The matter was not decided at 
the last Board meeting. 

As memberships are now beginning to come 
in, decision must be reached today. Appar- 
ently there is still some difference of opinion, 


improvement of 


iuesiees ee 
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although there has been practically no discus- 
sion throughout the state generally. Those 
who have to do with the smaller sections, 
especially, see clearly that only as the parent 
Association is strong and aggressive can it 
hope to accomplish results for state-wide serv- 
ice; and only so can the section hope to func- 
tion in such manner as to be effective, either 
for itself or for state-wide interest. With ever 
so strong a section, and a weak central body, 
there is constant lost motion, and time and 
energy wasted. This now seems to be, as it 
has all along been, our greatest danger. 
Moreover, there is decided economic loss to 
both section and state when the latter is 
financially handicapped. 

While with a smaller budget than had been 
planned, our state work will be less effective 
than it should be, it would, however, seem 
to your Secretary, decidedly unwise at this 
time to create any disharmony, either in this 
body or in the membership. With a period of 
reaction promising to set in, and the great 
need for constructive work, there comes a 
crying demand for increased funds. It may 
be the part of wisdom, however, to carry on 
in the best way possible with such funds as 
are available under the smaller division to 
the state, leaving much new proposed work 
until later. Your Secretary suggests, there- 
fore, that the division of the fee be on the 
two to one basis: namely, $2.00 to the state 
and $1.00 to the section. 

The further hope is expressed that the time 
may not be far distant when this body, or 
the Council of Education, or the leaders in 
the membership at large, will take the initia- 
tive in a campaign for a $5.00 membership fee, 
thus placing the organization on a firm finan- 
cial footing. The teaching body is willing to 
follow a fearless and far-sighted leadership in 
this regard. A number of superintendents and 
teachers in the state have already discussed 
the matter with me. With such a fee in force, 
at some future time, and with an equitable 
division as between state and sections, there 
will be thus provided adequate funds for all 
section activities, and for making possible the 
carrying out of the state program as outlined 
at the annual council meeting, in April, 1922. 

3. Interpreting School Law 

Word comes of the close of the schools of 
Santa Cruz; this because of unwillingness of 
the school trustees to be held responsible for 
accidents to children on the school grounds or 
in the school building. This situation is 
brought about owing to a recent ruling of 


Attorney General Webb. A pupil in a school 
in one of our mountain counties was injured 
recently in a swing on the playground, caus- 
ing death. A ruling was requested on the 
case, bringing the decision that school trustees 
and school boards may be held responsible 
for mishaps. Numerous members of boards 
of trustees throughout the state are reported 
to have resigned and others threaten to do so. 


It is quite proper that school officers should 
be expected to look after the health and safety 
of the children. They should see that the 
walks and fences and playground apparatus 
are in good repair, that danger does not 
threaten from fire, and that there is thrown 
around the children every possible provision 
for safety. It was to safeguard the life and 
limb of the child that the present law (com- 
mon law) was enacted; but there is a limit to 
all things. It was evidently not the intent of 
the law to hold school trustees responsible for 
all actions and mishaps upon the school 
grounds. The interpretation now placed by 
the Attorney General would result in no end 
of complaints, accusations, suits and litiga- 
tions. On the least provocation, a board mem- 
ber would be called upon to show cause why he 
should not be held responsible for some trou- 
ble; and while negligence must be proved, 
most people dislike notoriety or litigation. In- 
juries may occur to children at play through 
no cause whatever for which teacher, principal 
or school board could by any stretch of the 
imagination be held responsible. The com- 
plaints of indignant or unreasonable parents 
or refractory children would keep the mem- 
bers of the school board in perpetual “hot 
water.” 


Your Secretary has frequently during the 
past dozen years advocated a change of pol- 
icy such that the school law should receive 
interpretation, not directly through the office 
of the Attorney General, but through the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The time has 
now come to act. In a legal authority acting 
as an assistant in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and under. his 
direction, or that of the Attorney General, 
should be vested the power to interpret law 
as applied to the schools of the state. De- 
cision through the State Superintendent’s 
office should be final and subject to review or 
appeal only by the Supreme Court of the State. 


Here is a considerable piece of work to be 
undertaken by the California Council of Edu- 
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cation. A committee should be appointed to 
investigate and report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HE Board of Directors of the California 
Council of Education met in the office of the 

Executive Secretary, 933 Phelan Building, San 

Francisco, on Saturday, October 21st. The Pres- 

ident, Mark Keppel, called the meeting to order 

at 10:15. Roll call by the Executive Secretary 
disclosed the presence of the entire personnel 
of the Board, as follows:: 

S. M. Chaney Sara L. Dole 

A. J. Cloud George C. Jensen 

E. Morris Cox Mark Keppel 

Cecil M. Davis Winifred Wear 

J. F. West 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors were approved as printed 
in the Sierra Educational News for June, 1922, 
page 351. 

First order of business was the presenting of 
his report by the Executive Secretary. This 
report was adopted as read, the members then 
proceeding to a discussion of the report in de- 
tail. The report is published in full in this 
issue. The three main points of the report 
were: 

1. Proposals for reorganizing the committees 
of the Council. 

2. The divison of the $3.00 membership fee 
in the Association, and 

3. The interpretation of school law. 

In the discussion of the matter of committees 
of the Council, Mr. West moved that the Chair 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in working out the details of 
the plan proposed. The Chair named as this 
committee Messrs. West and Cox and Miss 
Davis. The Secretary was asked to present 
this matter before the meeting of the entire 
Council at the next session. 

In presenting the matter of the membership 
fee, the Secretary pointed out the need for a 
division of said fee on the basis of three to 
one, that is, $2.25 to the state and 75 cents 
to the section. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that it was primarily the need for more 
funds in the central body that had inspired the 
campaign for increase in fee. Because, how- 
ever, there seemed to be some difference of 
opinion, and while the work of the Association 
at laree would he handicapped, the Secretary 
advocated a division on the two to one basis, 
thus to obviate any disharmony. This division 
would mean $2.00 to the state and $1.00 to the 
section. This proposal brought on considerable 
discussion, some of those from the Southern 
Section setting forth that the Southern Section, 
having recently reorganized under a new form 
of constitution, and with a permanent secre- 
tary, and therefore faced with enlarged finan- 
cial obligations, could not carry on its work 
properly unless the fee were divided on a two 
to one basis. Those who stood for a division 
on the three to one basis, namely, $2.25 to the 
state and 75 cents to the section, offered argu- 
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ments to show that only as the central hody 
was strong and aggressive couid the sections 
hope to function in any satisfactory manner. In 
order, however, that there might be no division 
on the part of the Board, and in harmony with 
the suggestion of the Executive Secretary, the 
roll call of members resulted in a unanimous 
vote for the smaller division to the state, but 
with the reservation on the part of those who 
favored the larger division to the state, that 
they felt it to the best interests of both state 
and section that the former should have the 
larger proportion of funds. All members agreed 
that only as more moneys were made 
able for state work, could the Association 
properly fulfill its functions, and a campaign 
of education, looking toward a $5.00 fee in the 
future, was thought desirable. 

The third proposition, as offered by the Sec- 
retary, was, after adoption, referred to the Leg- 
islative Committee. 
the fact that while 


avail- 


The discussion brought out 
decisions in 


school law 
should be made by one thorough! vfamiliar 
with that law, that such interpretation should 


be vested in an officer attached to the Attorney 
General’s office, but working in and through 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The date of the Council Meeting was, after 
thorough canvassing of the matter, determined 
upon as Saturday, December 2d. the place be- 
ing the office of Superintendent of County 
Schools, Los Angeles. All committees desiring 
to hold conferences were urged to meet Friday 
evening, December Ist, there heing a number of 
rooms favorable to the holding of such meet- 
ings in connection with the County Office. 

Attention was given the matter of the per- 
sonnel of the proposed Legislative Committee 
to act during the next term. Mr. Cox, at the 
President’s request, explained fully the strength 
of our former plan of working with a small 
committee of five. Miss Dole emphasized the 
advantage of a larger committee to act per- 
haps in an advisory capacity. Mr. Cox spoke 
of the strength of certain organizations that 
handle their work through a large central 
committee, a small executive committee and a 
steering committee of three. The question was 
asked by the Chairman whether a large com- 
mittee would meet the desire for state-wide 
representation, or if the committee were small, 
should it be composed of nine, with one member 
from each section, together with the President 
and Executive Secretary and one committeeman 
at large. Since, however, the Council itself ifs 
composed of 64 members, it was thought by Mr. 
Chaney that this body was entirely representa- 
tive. Emphasis was further placed upon the 
fact that the various educational associations 
should have opportunity to work through and 
with the larger committee. Motion by Mr. Cox 
carried that the Chair appoint a Legislative 
Committee of five, the President and Secretary 
being members thereof, such committee being 
directed to issue during the legislative session 
a weekly letter setting forth the situation at 
Sacramento; such letter to be addressed each 


week to members of the Council of Education, 
the City and County Superintendents of Schools 
and the officers of all local teachers’ associa- 
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tions. This proposal, it was agreed, would rec- 
ognize fully all local teachers’ bodies, and these 
weekly letters would carry to the teachers in 
general, through Council members and superin- 
tendents, the situation as it was developing 
from time to time at Sacramento. 

Miss Dole presented a resolution from the 
teachers of the Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, asking that the Board of Directors 
fo on record as favoring the Wright Bill. 
There was complete sympathy on the part of 
all Board members with the bill and with the 
spirit of the resolution. Opinion deemed it un- 
wise, however, for the Board of Directors to 
take action in any matter not directly con- 
nected with the work of the_ schools. The 
motion by Mr. Cox finally prevailed to the 
effect that the Board approve of the resolution 
and urge all school organizations to do all that 
can be done to secure law enforcement; and 
that the Board further approve action of the 
Manual Arts High School in sending the reso- 
lution to other organizations for consideration. 

Mr. Cloud moved that the Board endorse Pro- 
vision No. 26 upon the ballot, this having to do 
with joint district school boards. Motion was 
carried with the request that all publicity pos- 
sible be given it. 

Mr. Cox moved that No. 27 on the ballot be 
opposed, this being an attack upon popular 
government and directly aimed at the educa- 
tional forces of the state through their success- 
ful work for Amendment 16. The motion was 
carried. The Board further endorsed the action 
of all organizations in opposing: No. 27. 

The Secretary stated that a former member 
of the Board of Directors, Mr. S. P. Robbins 
of Chico, had for some months been confined 
in a San Francisco hospital, and suggested that 
the Board send to Mr. Robbins a word of en- 
couragement and good will. Through motion 
of Mr. Chaney, the Secretary was requested 
to communicate with Mr. Robbins the _ best 
wishes of the Board of Directors. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Signed) ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING CALIFOR- 


NIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BAY SECTION 

HE recent annual session of the C. T. A,, 

Bay Section, was noteworthy in that fuller 
opportunity than ever before was afforded the 
teachers themselves to share directly in the ac- 
tivities of the rich and varied program spread 
before them for their inspiration and practical 
guidance. 

Attended by 6000 teachers, and presided over 
by the energetic and capable Elizabeth Arlett, 
the convention was held in Oakland during the 
three days commencing October 16, 1922. The 
institutes of the Counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Lake, Marin, Santa Clara, Sonoma and 
Stanisiaus, and of the citics of Alameda, Berke- 
ley, Modesto and Oakland joined forces with the 
Association. 

On the main program the outstanding figures 
were Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford Univer- 
sity; Hon. Will C. Wood, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, and Superintendent Mark 
Keppel, President of the California Council of 
Education. An exceptionally large number of 
section meetings were held, at which “leaders 
of the discussion” presented problems of the 
curriculum and of administration, which were 
then debated pro and con at round tables by 
all interested. Demonstrations of curricular 
work and of extra-curricular activities were 
introduced for purposes of concrete embodiment 
of feasible practice and accomplishment. 

The advantages for social functions offered 
by the bringing together of such a large con- 
course of teachers were far from being neg- 
lected. Banquets were held by the California 
School Masters’ Club, the Normal Men’s Club 
(of San Jose), the Mathematics Section, and 
the Physical Education Section, and luncheons 
by the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, and the Deans of Girls and Adminis- 
trators of Secondary Schools. The Oakland 
School Women’s Club entertained at afternoon 
receptions. A grand concert by the Califor- 
nia Male Quartette was rendered in the Greek 
Theatre on the evening of October 17th, under 
the auspices of the Association. 


At the business meeting a report embodying 
an extensive revision of the constitution and 
by-laws was ratified without opposition. The 
governing instrument as it now stands is a 
testimonal to the’ efficiency of the outgoing 
officers, and represents a forward stride in the 
direction of democracy in teachers’ organiza- 
tions that is sure to be of far-reaching influ- 
ence. Under the revised constitution the new 
officers and representatives will not be chosen 
until the regular meeting of the Section Coun- 
cil the coming December. The business session 
was addressed by President Mark Keppel on 
“School Legislation.” He outlined a tentative 
schedule to be carried before the next Legisla- 
ture, in which he dwelt particularly upon the 
legalizing of school procedures involved in a 
number of matters, such as in Amendment No. 
26 (School Districts) on the November ballot, 
and in teacherages. 

To furnish an epitome of the messages de- 
livered by the many speakers at the numerous 
gatherings during the convention would require 
far more space than can be utilized for the pur- 
poses of this article. No more than the scanti- 
est review of the leading utterances will there- 
fore be attempted. 


Dr. Cubberley pointed out that the grave 
problems now facing the schools must be dealt 
with constructively in the near future if public 
education should continue to function. The big 
concerns of society, he declared, are those which 
revolve around questions of peace, public wel- 
fare, health, industry and _ citizenship. The 
phases which affect public education may be 
described as those of finance, equalization of 
opportunity, administrative reorganization, and 
nationalization. Analyzing each in turn, he saw 
ahead of us a development of public education 
such as has not been known before in the his- 
tory of the race. 


Superintendent Wood spoke upon the state 
program in education, showing how California 
has profited from the passage of Amendment 
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No. 16 two years ago, particularly in the rural 
ommunities in which the need of additional 
financial support was most vital. He elab- 
rated upon the measures being taken to over- 
ome illiteracy in the state, and the methods 
being used to insure attention to the manifest 
demands of adequate health education. With 
reference to an educational legislative pro- 
veram, he stated his belief that it was best at 
this time to endeavor to hold what had already 
been gained and to make efforts to “iron out” 
wrinkles in the school laws as they now ap- 
pear, rather than to embark upon an extensive 
scheme of appeals for new enactments next 
winter at Sacramento. 


Superintendent Hunter analyzed the relations 
of the principal to other constituent elements 
of the supervisory force. He advocated force- 
fully the recognition by the principal of the 
democratic possibilities open to him in his key 
position in the educational structure. 

Dr. J. C. DeVoss and Dr. V. E. Dickson dis- 
cussed classroom problems growing out of the 
use of tests and measurements. Dr. E. R. Sny- 
der presented the larger views of industrial 
and part-time education in their recent devel- 
opments. Dr. W. W. Kemp expounded the new 
standards for the training and certification of 
elementary school teachers. The special prob- 
lems of deans of girls were illuminated by Miss 
Sarah M. Sturtevant, Dr. Wilfred Aikin and 
others. 


The above rapid sketch in broad outline of 
the general plan, and the brief summary of 
certain of the topics presented by the chief 
speakers, is necessarily inadequate and incom- 
plete. Even so, it may be sufficient to show 
how greatly those who attended gained from 
the privilege. For this the credit is due to the 
President, Miss Arlett, and to her able assist- 
ant, Mr. F. H. Boren (Secretary). The officers 
may be assured that thé¢ir untiring efforts to 
make the Bay Section annual session a success 
are deeply appreciated by all members of the 
Bay Section. A. J. CLOUD. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CENTRAL COAST SECTION 


HE Central Coast Section of the California 

Teachers’ Association met in general session 
at Santa Cruz, October 19th and 20th, 1922, 
following separate and joint institutes of the 
four counties concerned, held on October 18th. 
These counties were San Luis Obispo, San Ben- 
ito, Monterey and Santa Cruz. 

The President, Miss Cecil M. Davis, in con- 
ference with her Executive Committee, prepared 
an unusually fine program, participated in by 
such outstanding speakers as President Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt of Mills College; President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University; State Su- 
perintendent Will C. Wood; Professor James 
F. Chamberlain; Professor Charles E. Chap- 
man, University of California; Dr. Herbert 
R. Stolz, State Department; President Mark 
Keppel, State Council of Education; Professor 
Lee Emerson Bassett, Stanford University. 
Other speakers were Miss Mary Concannon, of 
the Junior Red Cross; Mrs. H. K. Pierce, of 


the Parent-Teacher Association; Miss Donzella 
Cross, on music for rural school and commu- 
nity; Miss Elsie Martin, on the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen. There was an unusually 
splendid address of welcome by Mayor Carl C. 
Kratzenstein of Santa Cruz, and a response 
teeming with educational wisdom, by President 
Cecil M. Davis. 

A striking feature of the convention was the 
emphasis on round tables and success of many 
of those held. Requests have come to the pro- 
gram committee to arrange round tables of 
from one-half day to a full day duration for the 
next year’s program. Several groups of teach- 
ers in the high schools have formed associa- 
tions in order to carry on their discussion and 
study throughout the year. Notable among 
these are the English teachers, the commercial 
teachers, the mathematics teachers and the 
principals. 

The addresses at the session indicate a strong 
underlying principle in present educational 
thought. Almost without exception and with- 
out regard to the nature of the topic, every 
address emphasized world brotherhood and the 
responsibility of the school in developing the 
idea of working citizenship in the minds of the 
pupils. 

At the business session held during the after- 
noon of October 20th, the Auditing Committee 
submitted the following report, which, by mo- 
tion regularly made, seconded and carried, was 
accepted and ordered filed: 

Your Auditing Committee begs to submit the 
following report for the year May 28, 1921, to 
October 16, 1922: 


Balance May 28, 1921......... $ 90.58 
Receipts June 6, 1921, to March 

O.. JSR wii esacuanatagcuvas 1568.81 
Disbursements October 3, 1921, 

to September 27, 1922...... $1057.00 
Balance October 16, 1922...... 602.39 


$1659.39 $1659.39 


There was unanimously adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the section, adding 
the County Superintendent of each constituent 
county to the Executive Committee. 

Resolutions were passed approving the con- 
vention plan of institutes; affirming the effec- 
tiveness of round table discussions; recommend- 
ing the repeal of the present law for the reg- 
istration of minors, and substituting an annual 
census by registrars specially employed; en- 
dorsing the efforts being made to reorganize 
the elementary curriculum, and the purposes 
of the Committee of Fifteen on high schools; 
urging the inculecation of the virtues of indus- 
try, honesty and respect for law and order, and 
the teaching of morals and manners; approving 
the Towner-Sterling Bill, and the enforcement 
of all laws, including the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

Offieers elected comprise: James G. Force, 
President: James Davis, Vice-President; J. H. 
Graves, Treasurer; T. S. McQuiddy, Secretary, 
and Cecil M. Davis, Council Representative. 

As County Committeemen the following were 
reported: R. L. Bird, San Luis Obispo County; 
Arthur Walter, Monterey County; Katherine 
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Gray, San Benito County, and G. A. Bond, Santa 
Cruz County. 


T. S. McQUIDDY, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING 
NORTH COAST SECTION 


RESIDENT ROY GOOD called the annual 

meeting of the North Coast Section of the 
Cc. T. A. to order at 11 o’clock A. M., October 
10th, 1922. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the Secretary, as were the minute records 
of all the business transactions of the past 
year. Mr. Robert A. Bugbee, member of the 
State Council, reported upon the action of the 
State Council of Education and closed by refer- 
ring the members to the May number of the 
Sierra Educational News for a more complete 
exposition. The Board of Directors of the North 
Coast Section and the Secretary reported a 
membership of 591. 

Executive Secretary Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
of the C. T. A., gave a short talk, taking occa- 
sion to compliment the Section upon the fine 
showing that had been made during the past 
and first year of its existence, and setting forth 
very clearly the aims of the C. T. A. and of its 
sections. 


President Good called attention to Article V 
of the constitution, and reminded the members 
that nominating petitions must be filed with 
the Secretary not later than 2 o’clock P. M. of 
this day. The Secretary announced that blank 
forms for nominating petitons could be had at 
his desk, and that ballot box and official bal- 
lots would be ready for the election on Wednes- 
day morning. 

No further business appearing, 
was adjourned until 
printed program. 

Pursuant to adjournment, 
called the _ session to order, 
George B. Albee, P. B. Westerman and D. K. 
Light as officers of election. The ballot box 
was delivered to them by the Secretary. 

The Auditing Committee reported as follows: 

We, your Auditing Committee, appointed to 
audit the records and accounts kept during the 
year 1921-1922 by your Secretary-Treasurer, beg 
to report as follows: 

Receipts 
Fees from 183 members, trans- 
ferred from Bay Section, Sec- 


the meeting 
Thursday forenoon, per 


President Good 
and appointed 


CGNs “SHOTS” 6.4606 68s sass $ 91.50 
Fees received from 408 new 

MIGIBDEEE <6 kas dowels sane ee 816.00 $907.50 

Disbursements 

Paid to A. H. Chamberlain for 

OPS SAS | 5.656 aisles se eksu awe $612.00 
Paid for letter heads and en- 

WI 6 fe Ss iter ewe hoes 20.00 
Paid for printing membership 

COPED aii as 8 SKE Se 10.00 
Peid Tor Poste: = 66.6 cesecesx 10.00 
Paid for minute book and filler 9.50 
Paid G. C. Jensen, expenses to 

re A Mee eck ewkaw wees 15.00 
Paid R. A. Bugbee, expenses to 

Aer A ete as ten eee eee aes 45.00 
Paid Roy Good, expenses to C. 
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a ee Godsiewoe see R eA Sa ees 24.00 
Paid F. L. Caughey, expenses 
Oe Oe a ie. sso xe edaanis 10.00 
Paid for printing by-laws in 
SPOOR, 505 Se aeReteeeaeee 15.00 $770.5 
Cash on hand October 10, 1922 $137.00 


We find there are four names on the list 
of members whose fees were not paid over t: 
the Secretary-Treasurer. These fees represent 
a discrepancy between the collectors at the 
Eureka meeting and the four members. The 
$8.00 for these four fees have been paid into 
the treasury by your directors. We recommend 
that this $8.00 be returned to the directors 
who paid it, since there is no evidence that 
the collectors were responsible for the shortage 


GEO. B. ALBEE 
EDWIN A. MOORE 
SHIRLEY A. PERRY. 


Upon motion seconded and carried, the report 
of the Auditing Committee was accepted and 
approved, and the Secretary-Treasurer directed 
to repay the $8.00. 


An amendment to the constitution having 
been properly presented, upon consideration 
and amendment from the floor, it was adopted 
as follows: 


ARTICLE V. 


Elections. 


Nominations for the elective officers of the 
North Coast Section and for representatives to 
the Federal Council shall be made from the 
floor of the Convention not later than 2 
o’clock P. M. of the first day of the Section’s 
annual meeting. The Secretary shall post a list 
of all nominees before 3 o’clock P. M. of the 
same day, and shall prepare an official ballot 
for election under the Australian ballot system. 


The President shall appoint an Inspector and 
two Clerks, who shall conduct the election and 
certify the results to the Convention. The 
polls shall be open from 10 o’clock A. M. to 
12 o’clock M. on the second day of the session, 
during which time a recess shall be declared. 
Each voter shall sign a poll list before voting. 


The Board of Election reported as follows: 
Robert A. Bugbee has been elected as Presi- 
dent for 1922-1923. 


Edwin A. Moore has been elected as Vice- 
President. 

Miss Edith McGeorge has been elected as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


George C. Jensen has been elected as Repre- 
sentative. 


F. L. CAUGHEY, Secretary. 
GEO. B. ALBEE, 
P. B. WESTERMAN, 
D.. K. LIGHT, 
Officers of Election. 
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General Sessions, Los Angeles, December 20, 21, 22, 1922 


Wednesday, December 20, 1922—8 P.M. 


Opening 


owner 


oo 


Session—Bible Institute—George C. 
Bush presiding. 

Music—Huntington Park High School. 
Invocation. 

Address. 

Music—Huntington Park High School. 
Address—“The Big Green Schoolhouse,” 
Mr. James W. Foley, Poet, Philosopher. 


Thursday, December 21, 1922—9 A. M. 


III. 


Thursday, 
General 


General 


Session—Bible 
Cc. Bush presiding. 
Music—South Pasadena High School. 
Address—"The Art of Questioning,” 
Frank M. McMurry, Teachers’ 
Columbia University. 
Address—"Intelligence and Moral 
sponsibility,” Dr. Lotus D. 
President Minnesota University. 
Address—"The Art of Keeping Alive,” 
Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Institute—George 


Dr. 
College, 


Re- 
Coffman, 


General Session—Philharmonic Auditorium 


a 


ov 


General 


Serr 


on 


6. 
¥ 
8. 


—Mrs. Grace C. Stanley presiding. 
Music—Whittier Union High School. 
Address—"‘Music a Fundamental Need of 
Humanity,” Dr. Hollis Dann, State Su- 
pervisor of Music, Pennsylvania. 
Address—"The New Pioneers,” Dr. E. H. 
Lindley, President Kansas University. 
Music—Whittier Union High School. 
Address—‘‘The Art of Questioning,” 
Frank M. McMurry, Teachers’ 
Columbia University. 
Session—Trinity Auditorium—C. 
B. Collins presiding. 

Music—Glendale High School. 

Address — “Some Children I Have 
Known,” Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dean De- 
partment of Education, Minnesota Uni- 
versity. 

Music—Glendale High School. 
Address—"“The Way Out,” Dr. E. B. 
Bryan, President Ohio University. 
Address—"The California School Sys- 
tem in 1933,” Hon. Will C. Wood, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia. 

December 21, 1922—3:30 P. M. 
Session, Trinity Auditorium. RBusi- 
ness Meeting, George C. Bush presiding. 
F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary. 
Reading of Minutes. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Council of Education. 

New Business. 

‘Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Election Board. 

Introduction of President-elect. 
Adjournment. 


Dr. 
College, 


Friday, December 22, 1922, 9 A. M. 


be 


General 


ne 


Session—Bible 
Cc. Bush presiding. 
Music—Covina Union High School. 
Address—"‘The New Pioneers,” Dr. E. H. 
Lindley, President University of Kansas. 


Institute—George 
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3. Music—Covina Union High School. 

4. Address—"The Way Out,” Dr. E. B. 
Bryan, President University of Ohio. 

II. General Session— Philharmonic Audito- 
rium. 

1. Music—Inglewood Union High School. 

2. Address—The Education of Young Peo- 
ple’—Miss Julia Wade Abbott, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

3. Music—Inglewood Union High School. 

4. Address—‘‘The Greatest Power in Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, Louis- 
vilie, Kentucky. 

III. General Session—-Trinity Auditorium—Miss 
Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg presiding. 

1. Music—Compton Union High School. 

2. Address—The Teacher of My Choice,” 
Dr. Andrew W. Edson, Associate Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New York City. 

3. Music—Compton Union High School. 

4. Address—‘Lesson Planning,” Dr. F. M. 

McMurry, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

5. Address—"Can a Teacher Stay Young?” 


Friday, December 22, 1922, 
I. 


II. 


Dr. W. A. Cook, Professor of Education, 

University of South Dakota. 

1:30 P. M. 

yeneral Session—Bible Institute. 
Music—Citrus Union High School. 
Address—‘‘The School as an Institution,” 
Dr. W. A. Cook, Professor of Education, 
University of South Dakota. 
Music—Citrus Union High School. 
Address—"If I Were Again a Class 
Teacher,” Dr. Andrew W. Edson, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 


General Session—Philharmonic Auditorium 


—Robert H. Lane presiding. 


1. Music—Pomona High School, 

2. Address—‘Leadership in the School,” Dr. 
E. H. Lindley, President Kansas Uni- 
versity. 

3. Music—Pomona High School. 

4. Address—‘“Lesson Planning,” Dr. F. M. 
McMurry, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

5. Address—“Becoming Citizens of a New 
World,” Dr. E. B. Bryan, President Uni- 
versity of Ohio. 

6. Adjournment. 


“It has been said that a democracy is a 
society in which everyone is free to do his 
best. We are as yet a democracy in a 
few spots only. To set free the creative 
genius in each individual from infancy to 
old age, in school, in industry and in 
time; to place the emphasis on 
instead of on dollars, would trans- 
any unit of society from quarrel- 
some competitors to a happy group of co- 
operative human beings. As usual, the 
responsibility and the opportunity are for 
us who teach.” HELEN E. CLEAVES. 


leisure 


this 
form 
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SPEAKERS AT C. T. A., SOUTHERN SECTION 


Julia Wade 
Abbott has served 
as Specialist in 
Kindergarten Ed- 
ucation in Bu- 
reau of Educa- 
tion since 1919; 
was graduated 
from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia 
University, 1906. 
Miss Abbott was 
a teacher in Hor- 
ace Mann School, 
and critic teach- 
er in Teachers’ 
College and Spey- 
er School, also 
head of the Kin- 
dergarten Depart- 
ment of Winona, 
Minnesota, Nor- 
mal School, and 
in Minneapolis. In 
1921 Miss Abbott was official delegate to the Pan- 
Pacific Conference on 
in 1922 





Julin Wade Abbott 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


Education, Honolulu, and 
Chairman of the Education Section of 
the Pan-American Conference of the League of 
Women Voters. 


Ernest Hi- 
ram Lindley, 
Chancellor of the 
University of 
Kansas for. the 
past two years, 
makes a profound 
impression both 
inter- 
and as a 
public speaker, He 
is a thorough 
scholar with years 


in personal 
view 


of classroom ex- 
perience, and his 
executive work as 





president of the 
University of Ida- 
ho and as Chan- 
ecellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kan- 
sas has given 
him a complete Ernest Hiram Lindley 


understanding of 
the educator. 
Psychology in 


the problems of the teacher— 


relation to 
long 
Lindley. As a 

humanitarian 
personal 


commerce and in- 
study of Dr. 
result of his experience in 
work and the development of 
efficiency in the Ford plant, he de- 
clares, ‘The main thing is to get a whole man 
on the job.” 

Dr. Lindley is a 
graduate of the 


dustries has been a special 


native of Indiana and a 


University of Indiana, from 
which he received his A.B. and M.A. in 1894. 
He took his degree of Ph.D. from Clark Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Andrew 
Wheatley Edson 
Associate Super 
intendent of New 
York City Schools 
is widely known 
over the United 
States for his 
work in summer 
sessions and in 
stitutes. He was 
graduated from 
the Randolph 
(Vermont) State 
Normal School in 
1870, from Mont 
pelier Seminary in 
1874, and from 
Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Phi Seta 
Kappa rank, with 
the degree of A 
B. in 1878, A.M. in 





Dr. Andrew W. Edson 
1881, and Ph. D. in 1916. 
Dr. Edson has 
cial 


made a broad study of Spe- 
Classes and the Ungraded Work. He has 
recently had supervision of special classes and 
teachers which include ungraded, crippled, deaf, 
blind and sight conservation, open air, tubercu- 
lous, cardiopathic, speech improvement, 
and probationary schools. He is now giving 
courses at the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, and will soon give a course in the Exten- 
sion Work at Boston University. 


truant, 


Dr. Melvin 
Everett Haggerty, 
Professor of Edu- 


cation and Psy- 
chology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 


since 1915, is an 
outstanding expo- 
nent of the pres- 
ent Educational 
Research Pro- 
gram. During the 
war he was sta- 
tioned in the Sur- 
gzgeon General's 
Office, and identi- 
fied with rehabil- 
itation of disabled 
soldiers. He has 
served as director 
of the division of 
tests and meas- 
urements in Vir- Dr. Melvin E. Hapg’gerty 

ginia and North Carolina, and also on the New 
York State Survey. 

Dr. Haggerty is a member of American Psy- 
chological Association, American Association 
of Clinical Psychologists, and of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, and his con- 
tributions on Educational Psychology are 
printed in the leading educational journals. 

















Dr. E. B. Bryan 


Dr. Louis Delta 
Coffman, Presi- 
dent University 
of Minnesota, was 
graduated from 
Indiana State 
Normal School, 
and holds degrees 
from Indiana Uni- 
versity and Co- 
lumbia. During 
the war he was 
adviser on edu- 
cation to the Sur- 
geon General, and 
is a member of 
the N. E. A. 
Emergency Edu- 
cation Commis- 
sion. 


Dr. William A. Cook 





Dr. 





Dr. E. B. Bryan, 
President Ohio 
Univesrity, has 
had much public 
school experience 
He organized the 
normal schools in 
the Philippines, 
and was Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Instruction. He 
has been a pro- 
fessor in two uni- 
versities and 
President of three. 
A graduate of In- 
diana University, 
he has studied in 
Harvard and 
Clark. He holds 
the following 
honorary degrees: 
LL.D., and L.H.D. 





Louis Delta Coffman 


Dr. William 
Adelbert Cook, 
Dean of Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tion of the Uni- 
versity of South 
Dakota, was born 
in Illinois, and 
holds degrees of 
A.B. and A.M. 
from University 
of Illinois. In 1913 
degree of Ph. D. 
was granted by 
University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. 
Cook has lectured 
extensively before 
institutes and 
summer schools, 
and is the author 
of a number of 
books. 
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Dr. Hollis Dann 


James W. 
Foley, poet-hu- 
morist, is widely 
loved for the hu- 
man touch he has 
given in books 
and verse, and on 
the lecture plat- 
form. He says, “I 
have no degrees 
or honors. I have 
been a newspaper 
man for thirty 
years, a writer of 
verse, author of 
books, lecturer 
and student. He 
does much syndi- 
eate writing, but 
fortunately does 
not neglect his 
verse. 





Dr. Reuben P. Halleck 
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Dr. Hollis 
Dann is Pennsyl- 
vania State Su- 
pervisor of Music, 
and is the author 
of Christmas Car- 
ols and Hymns; 
School Hymnal; 
Assembly Songs, 
Volumes I and II; 
Standard An- 
thems, Volumes I 
and II; Complete 
Manual for 
Teachers; also 
numerous papers 
and pamphlets re- 
lating to music in 
the public schools. 
Dr. Dann is 
well and favora- 
ably known. 





James W. Foley 


Dr. Reuben 
Post Halleck, A.B. 
and M. A. (Yale), 
LL.D. (University 
of Kentcky), is 
an author whose 
text books are 
widely used 
throughout the 
United States. He 
is a member of 
the National Soci- 
ety for the Scien- 
tifie Study of Ed- 
ucation and of the 
Loard of Trustees 
of American 
Printing Houses 
for the Blind. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR THE NEXT GENERATION 
MABEL W. DORSEY, Corresponding Secretary 


“S HOW me a home today where there is 
lack of order, system and thrift, and 
in twenty years from now, I will show you 
another home just like it.” 

One of the primal objects of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations is “to raise te stand- 
ards of the home,” and the four corner stones 
on which the foundations of the home should 
rest are Obedience, Honesty, Industry and 
Loyalty. Industry and thrift walk hand in 
hand, and the first lessons learned are from 
the precepts and examples practiced in the 
home. 

Many people believe that thrift means only 
the saving of money, but the wise application 
of the same principle in the conservation of 
health, energy, materials and time will estab- 
lish habits that will surely be character-build- 
ing. 

The Department of Education of our state 
has endorsed the teaching of thrift in our 
schools, but this will mean little if the home 
does not substantiate this teaching by prac- 
tice of the principles held before the children 
in the school. To this end many programs 
have been given before the Parent-Teacher 
Associations stressing the value of savings 
accounts, talks being given by local bankers, 
representatives of building and loan associa- 
tions and life insurance companies. Also, 
postmasters have explained the postal savings 
accounts, thrift stamps and saving certificates. 
Competition between the boys and the girls 
as to which side could save the most in Thrift 
Stamps has brought splendid results and 
“Bank Day” been specially featured for mak- 
ing deposits. 

Good health should be the heritage of every 
child, and much has been expended that the 
children of today may have the right kind 
of exercise to develop properly. Over $15,000 
was spent by the Parent-Teacher Associations 
the past year for playground apparatus and 
equipment for the schools. Many cafeterias and 
hot lunch counters have been established that 
the children may have the benefit of something 
warm to supplement their cold lunches. Upon 
examination many children have been found to 
be below normal, and to overcome this diffi- 
culty, caused by under nourishment, nutrition 
classes have been formed, and thousands and 
thousands of gallons of milk have been dis- 
tributed. The results have been an increase 


in mental and physical efficiency. As a fur- 
ther conservation of life, fire drills have been 
established and traffic officers placed at school 
corners where children had to cross the high- 
way or railroad track. 


Salvage shops have been maintained where 
good, used articles of clothing could be pur- 
chased at a very low cost; mending and cob- 
bling have been taught and patterns ex- 
changed. 


When we teach a child the wise use of 
money we are teaching him self-control—for 
there is no place in which self-control is more 
needed than in the use of money. Given self- 
control and the habit of thrift and there is 
nothing more needed to assure a well-earned, 
well-grounded future. 


ELIZABETH K. WOOD—AN APPRECIATION 


EMMA J, BREC ih, 
University High School, Oakland 


N THE death late in September of Miss Eliz- 

abeth Wood, the Los Angeles school system 
suffered an irreparable loss. For thirteen years 
Miss Wood filled with great ability the position 
of head of the Department of English of the 
Hollywood High School. Under her able, de- 
voted leadership the English work of the school 
early took rank among the leading high schools 
of the state, a position it continued to hold 
to the time of her death. Its pupils went out 
not only well trained in the mechanics of Eng- 
lish, but stimulated to an appreciation of the 
higher beauties and values of noble literature. 
In a day of shifting standards, of willingness 
to win a cheap popularity for the subject of 
English by the substitution of ephemeral and 
sensational writing for that of tried worth, Miss 
Wood stood steadily for the classroom study of 
great thoughts of great writers, and by her 
own ripe culture, enthusiasm and _ inspiring 
leadership imparted to many of her pupils her 
own love of great books. 


Miss Wood's educational activities were not 
confined to her own department. Her col- 
leagues in Hollywood bear grateful testimony 
to her willing helpfulness in every line of pro- 
gressive effort, and the Los Angeles School De- 
partment found her ever ready to cooperate in 
all forward-looking movements. From the time 
of the organization of the California State As- 
sociation of English Teachers until her death, 
she served it steadily as a director and com- 
mittee member. In all work there her vision 
was broad, her aims generous, looking always 
to the development and improvement of Eng- 
lish teaching in the state as a whole. Her high 
ideals and wise counsel, her unselfish cooper- 
ation, her generous helpfulness, her unfailing 
reliability endeared her to all who were so 
fortunate as to work with her, and will linger 
long in their thoughts as a beautiful and inspir- 
ing memory. California can ill afford to lose 
from the ranks of its English teachers one of 


_her rare and rich gifts of mind and of spirit. 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes or 


queries from teachers 





The Vital Thing 

HAT is the weak link in the chain of edu- 
Wr ace work? If “a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link,” it is to that weak 
link we must turn our attention if we wish to 
strengthen the chain. There seems to be a 
lamentable lack of cultivation of basie purpose 
in life. How few children from our elementary 
schools have any definite purpose upon leaving 
school but to find as much pleasure, “get out 
of life’’ as much as possible, without too much 
investment of time or effort! How many chil- 
dren from our high schools have had time to 
consider the questions, what obligations we of 
America have incurred by inheritance, and what 
is the most important thing in life? Shall our 
high school graduates, in this crucial period of 
history, look out upon life as a sort of “joy 
ride,” whereupon to glean as many as possible 
of the “good things of life,”” or must we really 
fit them to assume the incomparable burden 
of the coming generation in its glorious work 
of reconstruction, the establishment of justice 
upon the earth, and the repudiation of all forms 
of special privilege, class spirit and group con- 
trol? In what proportion of homes is incul- 
cated the idea, first, last and always, of service 
—love, brotherhood, as exemplified by the life of 
Christ and interpreted by the “golden rule”— 
so that the child who-goes out into the world, 
or on to higher work, has a definite guiding 
principle and singleness of purpose? Because 
of the lack of religious, or even definite ethical, 
training in so many homes, must not the school 
do thoroughly this vital work? Is not this the 
important thing in school work, that the child 
shall leave school imbued, saturated, possessed, 
with the desire to contribute to the happiness 
and uplift of humanity? 


If we can help the child, while he is a child, 
to blossom out spiritually through real service, 
we shall have helped to quicken the best that 
is in him.—Alberta Brewer. 


The Crowded Colleges 

HIS is taken from the Indiana (University) 

Alumnus, reprinted from the Indianapolis 
News: 

“The East is beginning to see that the Mid- 
dle West and West were wise in providing 
state universities and colleges, so that the boy 
or girl in the grades could look forward with 
some degree of assurance that higher institu- 
tions would not be barred to them when the 
time came for matriculation. Privately en- 
dowed schools in the East are talking about 
limiting their enrollments. Most of them are 
now taking care for as many students as they 
can accommodate. Speaking of the situation 
the Newark News says: 


i -concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon local 
or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


““This is a note that has been struck 
more than once in the utterances incident 
to commencement. President Faunce, of 
Brown, handled it frankly in his bacca- 
laureate address, and President Lowell, of 
Harvard, told this year’s graduates of the 
problem, and announced that a faculty com- 
mittee had already had it under consider- 


ation. Princeton contemplates a limit of 
two thousand. The same problem faces 
almost countless other institutions. It is 


extremely unfortunate that a tactless para- 
graph in a Harvard announcement injected 
race and religious issue. The problem is 
far broader than that.’ 

,‘The larger Eastern schools will apply more 


rigid tests for entrance. The whole idea be- 
hind these tests will be that of reducing the 
enrollment, because the alternate is the ex- 
penditure of more money to enlarge the schools 
and this money usually is lacking. Most schools 
have a hard time now meeting their current ex- 
penses. So the boy just beginning high school 
may not look forward to Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton unless he is an exceptional student. 

“In this part of the country (Middle West) 
the enrollment at state universities is increas- 
ing rapidly each year. More money is asked 
to meet the needs, and the people must furnish 
it, if it comes at all. The privately endowed 
colleges of the Middle West are doing their 
best to help a perplexing situation. They re- 
ceive no state aid, but are going forward as 
rapidly as the funds will permit, to prepare 
for the constant increase in the number of boys 
aid girls who demand college training. They 
could not all get into the state or endowed. 
schools. In fact, both are needed and both are 
crowded.” 


The above is respectfully submitted for what 
it may do toward making us think before we 
send boys and girls into courses that may pre- 
pare them for further pursuit of vocational or 
professional study after completing their time 
in the high schools. Cannot some way be found 
for the smaller community high schools of sep- 
arating the student body into the two very 
evident classes of student types and of doing 
it while making all parties concerned feel that 
the best is being done for the candidate for 
learning, instead of producing a class con- 
sciousness that would harm not only the indi- 
vidual but the institution which sends him out? 
—Frank B. Hopkins. 



















e old adage that the things wort 
while have to be striven for is true of 
education and it is doubtful if any sub- 
stitute will ever be found for hard work 
as a builder of character. The value of 
the thing is in proportion to the earnest- 
ness with which it is acquired. 











The Man Who Wouldn’t Fall 
IVE us the man who won't fall down! 
Thinkers and preachers we have enough; 
and doers, too, when the fight is on. Sermons 
and editorials need only the gift of words or 
the trick of the pen, and in the brunt of bat- 
tle any one with the spirit of a man, or even 
the blood of the beast, will fight. The rare 
man is the one who does the things we all so 
glibly preach, and does them always; who holds 
to his standard of business honor when his own 
business is losing; who will not compromise 
politically when his own defeat is involved; 
who will not trade votes when his own meas- 
ures are beaten; who not falter in the 
pursuit of wrong when his own friends are 
doing it, nor shirk in his support of right when 
his enemies are doing it; who will not misuse 
a public opportunity to a private end, nor warp 
his view to a private hobby; who has no 
price, in money, honor or flattery, nor stub- 
born pride, to hold to a course when he finds 
it wrong—and who, in a lifetime of tests of 
this sort, without stimulus of praise or fear 
of consequences, has risen to every one of 
them. Some one such man every crisis needs, 
and the hardest part of the task is usually to 
find him. 


Down 


does 


Harmful Juvenile Books 
MONOGRAPH on children’s books, written 
by a prominent Swedish authority and 

translated by the librarian of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, says very frankly some things 
which parents and elders need to know about 
a class 


of books now offered to boy and girl 
readers, 

There have been too many so-called chil- 

dren’s books in recent years. Some of these 


have been good, worth reading, wholesome and 
entertaining. In addition to such juvenile vol- 
umes there has been a flood of books “banal 
of text and hideous with impossible drawings.” 
The latter serve no good purpose. They merely 
lower the child’s sense of good English, of hu- 
mor and of correctness of line and color. 
Another of the mischievous developments 
noted is the grading of children’s books accord- 
ing to age. There can be no arbitarary classifi- 
cation of literature for different juvenile years 
any more than for adults, and the chief result 
of the effort is to produce a large crop of 
books lacking in originality and comprised 
mainly of repetitions and variations of one type. 
To feed children’s minds with petty common- 
places and nick-nacks, slang, platitudes and 
sentimental jingles is to do a permanent injury 
to discrimination and good taste. Lacking, 
as many of them are, in beauty, poetry and in- 
tegrity, they create a narrow point of view, 
slack minds and an apathetic and listless atti- 
tude toward all good reading matter. 
Fortunately there ere many excellent juvenile 
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books. The old fairy tales and folk lore which 
have been time-tested still exist. Librarians, 
wise and experienced school teachers and 


thoughtful parents should cooperate in bring- 
ing these to general attention. 


The Kindergarten 
“ne community or state or nation has ever 
taxed itself poor in supporting an effi- 
cient system of free schools, but on the con- 
trary, those communities and those states that 


have spent most for education and invested 
most in the training of youth have become 


richest.” 

Many communities in which kindergartens 
are much needed think they are “too poor” to 
establish them. When we come to recognize in 
prevalent waves of crime, anarchy and unrest 
the tragic results of neglecting the impression- 
able years of childhood, the kindergarten will 
be considered a necessity, not a luxury. 

Character is developed largely through habit, 
and it is essential that the years between four 
and six—the most important in habit formation 
—hbe wisely guided. 

No matter what other advantages a little 
child’s home may offer, it cannot provide the 
necessary group life—-and the mother, without 
proper training and unlimited time, can not 
make the years between four and six reach 
their full quota in character development, 


Americanization 

HE foreigner is not the only question in 

America nor Americanization the only prob- 
lem. There are questions many and problems 
many; but at bottom they are all a problem 
of education—are all the one old human ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” The fundamentals 
in a democracy are social. Seek first, democ- 
racy in education, as in everything American. 
Education must first be social. The American 
child must go to school in his neighborhood, 
with his neighbors. It is better for democracy 
that he go to school with all the children in 
his little community than with all the books 
in the world. For the lessons he needs first 
are attitude lessons—lessons in what are the 
right feelings, and faiths, and manners of a 
democracy. It is not leaders we want so much 
as lenveners, many pervasive spirits working 
in the spirit of the people. The leader runs 
ahead of his people; the leavener moves among 
them. The leader is part of the machinery of 
aristocracy.—Dallas Lore Sharp. 


“By desiring what is perfectly good, 


even when we don’t quite know what it is 
and can not do what we would, we are 


part of the divine power against evil— 

widening the skirts of light, and making 

the struggle with darkness narrower.” 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
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the History of California: The American Period 
—By Robert Glass Cleland. The Macmillan 
Company. Pages, 512. Price, $4.00. 

In its development, California is one of the 
younger states—thirty-first in order of admis- 
sion, but with a generation of new area, a diver- 
sified surface, the longest sea coast, extreme 
climatie conditions in its length of 1000 miles, 
the first American cosmopolitan population, and 
through its Spanish connections, unique in its 
early laws and customs. From whatever side 
it be viewed, its industries, its society, its 
products—it is sui generis. In all these re- 
spects, historians have found the state an ob- 
ject of interest. The book under consideration 
s complementary to the recent volume on a 
History of California—the Spanish Period, by 
Professor C. E. Chapman of the University of 
California. The two treatments cover pretty 
fully, in a text-book way, the history of this 
section from the Mexican and Mission days 
down to 1910; with reflections upon outstanding 
political conditions since, together with a chap- 





ter on “Prospects.” Few states have had so 
picturesque institutional setting; such unlike 


racial elements at its founding, times of such 
turbulence in the cities, or, for the last forty 
years, so equable adolescent development. In 
population, in climate, in topography, in natu- 
ral resources and productiveness, it presents a 
distinctive character among the states. Dr. 
Cleland has woven into his story accounts of 
eye-witnesses and much biographical matter, 
both historically useful and enlivening to the 
text. The major part of the book, aside from 
opening chapters dealing with the period of 
trappers, whalers and explorers, has to do with 
the four decades from 1840 to 1880. 

Indeed, the record of almost the last half 
century is confined to three chepters; but they 
are comprehensive and, considering the limita- 
tions of such a text, satisfying. Half of the 
book is taken up with a painstaking charac- 
terization of before statehood, from 
Cooks Voyage, 1776, when English sailors first 
traded with the Indians of the North West 
Coast, leading to an interesting episode in what 
the author ecalis the Boston-Californian-Canton 
commercial ventures in furs and skins, down to 
and including a picture of the ‘gold 
1849. 


affairs 


rush” in 
This section includes vivid recitals of in- 
cidents connected with the Russian settlement, 
the whalers, the hide-traders, the Donner Party, 
Fremont, the Mexican regime, the Bear Flag, 
the mining districts, San Francisco the Bois- 
terous, the fillibuster, the Pony Express, the 
Cow Country, and the building of railroads. It 
was a rough-hewn land from the earliest days. 
There have dark pages in its 
They are not slurred by the author. One may 
regret them but find them explainable. The 
antagonisms of the early years among conflict- 
ing races; the sudden influx of a vagrant, rest- 
less, spendthrift and lawless population inci- 
ient to the one productive industry—mining, ex- 
plain, if they do not excuse. The rapid increase 
of population and its unstable habits made all 
institutions unstable, and often nullified laws. 
But citizens whether western-born or not will 
find, in the records, much of which to be proud, 
both in what the state is, and what it has 


been history. 
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achieved. As a reference book for the 
such a narration is invaluable. 
nia teacher should 


schools 
Every Califor- 
know it familiarly. Any 
study of our state—-its geography and history, 
would be handicapped without access to 
information as this book contains. It 
tutes a course in patriotism and 
citizenship. 


such 
consti- 
a training in 
In the author’s preface it is hinted 
that another volume may follow completing the 
story of the last thirty years. Dr. Cleland has 
rendered the schools and the reading public 
a scholarly service. 

An extensive bibliography of California his- 
tory may be found in an appendix to Chap- 
man’s work mentioned. 


Literature and Life—By Edwin Greenlaw, Wil- 


liam H. Elson, Christine M. Keck. Scott, 
Foreman and Company. Vol. One, pages 
582; Vol. Three, Pages 582; Vol. Two, pages 


626. 

For any one who has fairly mastered reading 
as an easy tool, literature is the one universal 
culture means. It makes schools and teachers 
and lessons and critical estimates, and other’s 
expositions of small import. The Arnold dic- 
tum “to know the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” to have a passion for 
the knowing, and to find joy in it, is the su- 
preme liberalizing of mind. “Philosophy bakes 
no bread,” neither does literature; and bread 
all must have. It is equally that “man 
shall not live by bread alone.” Bread assures 
existence, but neither the hope nor the 
whereby the spirit of every 


true 


means 
man is nourished 
that he may justify his existence. The trades- 
man, the hand worker, the maker, the ex- 
changer; the father, the housewife, the appren- 
tice; all youth; the clergyman, the lawyer, the 


physician; the experimenter in the laboratory; 


the thinker and the doer; all, in their hours 
of self-questioning, are conscious of the need 


of something more and other than 
its physical accompaniments. 


factions 


bread and 
There are satis- 


beyond automobiles and fine clothes 
and furnished homes and estates and bank 
deposits and social alliances and celebrated 


business connections and an ancestry,—worthy 


and desirable as all these may be. Each, in his 
occupation, comes into situations where to be 
aman is, and is felt to be, more important than 
any of these. There is an intellectual hunger, 
an emotional craving that man may think can 
be satisfied by their material achievements. 
Yet every normal person—the habitually most 
indifferent, most derelict, most offensive, con- 
ceives himself fit to appreciate other 
tions. To these and to all of us, to the average 
man and the more excellent, literature is 
regenerative. Its praises have been sung, and 
but little appreciated. Through the art of 
printing it has become the supreme instrument 
of mental melioration universally available; its 
mainfoldness of content and form fitting it to 
every need of class and faculty and want. To 
have equipped youth with the facile skill to 
use books, the habit of making friends of them, 
and the ability to extract their rich wealth, 
is to have rendered a transcendent service. 


stimula- 


This series by the Scott, Foreman Company, 
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publishers, exalts the functions 
hinted at so briefly above. 

For youth, the chief stimulus to these ac- 
complishments must come through the schools. 
mxcept for the person whose literary taste is 
already formed, the library, even, exerts an 
influence that is too indirect. It furnishes the 
supply, but has little control over the demand. 
The school has contact with the _ potential 
reader, but often has few books of the in- 
spiring and stimulating character. “Literature 
and Life’ to appear in four volumes meets 
a real need for both the student and the 
independent reader. Each volume groups the 
selections under the four categories: The 
World of Adventure, Legend and History, Man 
and His Fellows, and the world in which we 
live. The two volumes comprise complete selec- 
tions on major and integral extracts from fifty 
or more authors, from both classic and modern 
times, interpreters of the race’s high ideals 
and human aspirations; worthy of particular 
note is the volume three, for Junior High 
Schools. Accompanying the extracts are gen- 
eral and a great variety of special introduc- 
tions, on the nature of literature and its rela- 
tions to human life, to history and to the 
social institutions; poetry and the purposes of 
its study; the types of literature, ete. In dis- 
criminating annotations, questions and sug- 
gested topics for reference inquiry and further 
study, it is evident that the pupil, especially 
the beginning high school pupil is uppermost 
in the instruction. To a student, then who is 
foreshortened schooling only and 
leave his studies with the ninth 
grade, there is offered an acquaintance with 
great literatures that should enrich a life, 
whatever may be the absorbing trade and the 
accompanying skill. To the fitting of a work- 
man, there is added an enlargement of the 
man. The collection will be appreciated by 
teachers and homes, where the amount of such 
literature is always too scanty, however large. 

Since writing the above there has come to 
the reviewer’s desk Volume II of the series, 
arranged for use in the second year of high 
school, credited to the authorship of Edwin 
Greenlaw and Clarence Stratton. Stories in 
Verse. Stories ir) Prose and the Dramatic Story 
cover some 400 pages; the other third of the 
book being given to the story of American 
literature. The founding of the nation, de- 
fining the nation, interpreting the nation, the 
new frontiers and present-day tendencies from 
acknowledged American writers, mainly. For 
Stories in Verse and Prose, sixteen authors 
are introduced and for the drama Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It” is given entire. An in- 
troduction on “Learning to Read” puts the mat- 
ter admirably and gives significance to the in- 
terpretations of the several chapters. With the 
current tendency to require attendance at 
school until sixteen years of age, there is 
afforded time during the ninth and tenth school 
years for a bit of really cultural instruction. 


And literature is pre-eminently the liberalizing 
study. 


of literature 


receiving a 
who must 


Volume IT is so constituted as to offer the 
needed material. It is not easy to see what 


better selections could have been made. Better 
that at sixteen years of age a boy should go into 
employment having only intelligence and bodily 
skills, but cherishing an acquaintance with the 
world’s spiritual achievements in learning and 
story. An interested familiarity with literature 
is the open sesame to riches beyond any ex- 
pertness of skill and wage calculations. These 
are the years of absorption, receptive to the 
larger truths, readiness to receive and enjoy, 
eager to admire and tending to become what 
they admire. Such literature, vitalized by a 
teacher of vision and faith in youth is a price- 
less treasure capable of enriching the soul. The 
authors and the publishers have rendered to 
youth and to teachers an eminent service. 


Improving Schools 
By Samuel S. 
Company. 


by Standardized Tests— 


Brooks, The Houghton Mifflin 
Pages 278. Price $1.75. 

This is not a book on tests; but an exposition 
of the use of tests in a particular system and 
under specified conditions. The author is a 
supervising officer in a New Hampshire 
trict containing 26 one-room schools. Of the 
teachers, three were graduates of the norma] 
schools, two had attended summer schools, and 
the remaining 21 had no professional training 
Three had finished high school, but several of 
them had an elementary schooling only. Half 
of them were unfamiliar with any educational 
literature. More than three fourths of them 
had taught in the same schools for from ten 
to twenty-eight years. The text-books used 
were of the 80's. This was the material and 
these the outstanding conditions with which 
Mr. Brooks had to deal. None of the teachers 
were familiar with tests or their schoolroom 
uses, most of them were, indifferently inter- 
ested; a few were antagonistic. Yet by the 
end of the second year, the schools were re- 
organized, pupils redistributed, and some form 
of impersonal testing used as the basis of 
classification and promotion; the pupils (200 
personal statements) almost uniformly pleased; 
and but three teachers of the entire force un- 
convinced. The problems set and worked out 
included, grading upon standard tests, tests to 
measure the progress of pupils, tests to measure 
the ability and adaptability of teachers, super- 
vising study, etc. Chapter III on “Getting 
Teachers to feel the need for Standardized 
Tests” is a convincing statement of an ingeni- 
ous experiment. There are a number of tables 
giving pupils’ scores in the several subjects 
and phrases of subjects, graphs of scores show- 
ing progress, and for all of the grades from 
the fourth up to the eighth. Records are given 
for one bright and one very dull child. Chap- 
ters on efficiency of teaching metl.ods, and on 
the uses of intelligence tests complete the gen- 
eral discussion. About 130 pages, nearly half 
of the book, are given to Reading. especially 
silent reading, and teaching how to study. It 
is an illuminating discussion throughout. and 
its careful consideration must go far to con- 
vince the most skeptical of the value of pur- 
poseful science-guided efforts to improve both 
teachers and teaching. The book offers a con- 


dis- 


crete problem. worked out to the last detail. 
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Not a teacher, in either country or city but 
would be profited by an acquaintance with this 
xperiment and its results. Along with their 


remarkable development, there have _ been, 
among class-teachers especially, dissatisfaction 
ind much indifference toward tests. They 


ave been thought over-technical and their use 
mpracticable. Much of this criticism comes, 


ioubtless, from their employment by ill-in- 
formed and miskilled operators. The making 
up of scores and their interpretation present 


nsuperable difficulties to some. Their manipula- 
tion by an outside expert has not always been 
ccepted. Teachers, fixed in their habits have 
thought them a superfluous bit of machinery. 
The reliability of their predictions has not been 
trusted. “Educational Determinism” has been 
charged, and the human factor, the personal re- 
lations of pupil and teachers have seemed to be 
discounted. There is, probably, truth on both 
Lut this recital has been given to em- 
phasize the undoubted success of the New 
Hampshire experiment. Among teachers, pupils 
and patrons, the conditions were unfavorable. 
The success is due to the skilled Mr. Brooks,— 
farseeing, sympathetic, tactful and confident. 
The case was one in which the “tests” worked. 
Of course Mr. Brooks knew they would. All 
parties outside the office, too, came to an 
acceptance of the results. The story is worth 
studying. 


sides. 


Literature of the World—By W. L. 
and Jesse M. Owen. 
Pages 526. 

Only a recluse bibliophile may be expected to 
know all literature; or even all the accumula- 
tions of worth by any one prolific people. The 
national histories of literature, alone, can 
claim the acquaintance of but few. Yet one’s 
appreciations are provincial and superficial if 
he knows the enduring product of his own 
group, or any one group, alone. Just as there 
are world renowned history stories which are 
the common property of the ages—an inheri- 
tance which every one may claim; and epoch- 
making advances in our interpretation of the 
material world; and steps in the race’s concep- 
tion of human liberty, of which no fairly edu- 
cated person should be ignorant; so in the 
progress of literary achievements, from Egypt 
to the Anglo Saxon, there have been seers and 
poets and historians whose writings have 
proved their vitality and human response by 
centuries of recognition. There is needed no 
literary specialist to apprehend and appreciate 
their riches. The book here noticed is not a 
collection of literature, but a history of the 
great writers of twenty peoples and covering 
5000 years. More than half the book is taken 
up with characterizations of the five nations, 
England, France, Greece, Germany and the 
United States, in the order of attention given. 
Oecasional extracts are included, and at the 
end of each chapter is a copious list of refer- 
ences for detailed reading, with suggested top- 
ies for discussion or writing. There is an in- 
teresting chapter on the “Bible as Literature,” 
with examples of Old Testament poetry, nar- 
ratives and prophecy. To most persons, per- 
haps, surprise will be felt at the amount and 


Richardson 
Ginn and Company. 
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quality of Scandinavian and Irish literature. In 
the former are known, of course, Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson, Bjornson and Ibsen, but little 
else; while of Irish literary productions only 


Moore may be said to be known to the general 
reader. 


In theory we are accustomed to pay tribute 
to literature and the virtues of acquaintance 
with the great productions; but the limited 
knowledge of most of us is discouragingly 
small. In the course of our education we have 
been defrauded, or have defrauded ourselves of 
our legitimate literary inheritance: an _ in- 
heritance which millions of even little schooling 
would have been able to use and enrich their 


lives thereby. It is one of the characteristics 
of the great literary stories that they are 
intelligible to common experience; appealing 
to both adults and youth and to every his- 


torical period. This book does not provide the 
liberature of the nations, but it will be to the 
thoughtful reader 


or the teachers a guide to 
what is best. 


The reading of fifty, twenty, in- 
deed, of the several hundred authors here 
characterized, would go far towards one’s 
liberal education. In the hands of a cultivated 
teacher it should become a stimulating instru- 
ment. The book has a valuable index making 
it a helpful book of reference. 

Plays for School and Camp—By Katherine Lord. 


Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.50. 


Until very recently, the public generally, and 
teachers as well, had little appreciation and 
less insight into the satisfactions of the dra- 
matic sense of children. For the attention called 
to it as characterizing the very little ones we 
are mainly indebted to Froebel. But the in- 
stinct for play-acting continued with little 
abatement throughout childhood and no less 
of educational value, and on until it is merged 
into the more conscious and critical and pur- 
poseful sharing in the comprehension of the 
drama as one of life’s great teaching instru- 
ments, all under the influence of an abiding 
and universal native impulse. For all possess 
it as one of the distinct human endowments 
though varying in degree and sometimes over- 
laid by repressions of education and custom. 

For the younger children, however, these 
hindrances are less obtrusive. They enjoy act- 
ing a part and find it an easy means of 
expressing their longings and asserting them- 
selves. The greatest obstacle to the free use 
of play-creations by teachers has not come 
from their objections or lack of appreciation 
of their use, but the absence or limited source 
of suitable material. “Plays for School and 
Camp” is a welcome addition to such literature. 
Beside a pertinent introduction on amateur 
plays and rehearsal and stage methods and 
costumes, six plays are given in detail.—The 
Raven Man, Buried Treasure, Kris Kringle, The 
Three Bears, The Pied Piper and the Honorable 
Miss. Each is accompanied by a list and dis- 
tribution of the necessary characters with 
abundant but very simple directions for its 
presentation. The accessories are few and 


Pages 224. Price 


almost any school room with a platform and 
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pupils enough would be able to “stage” the 
play. The sentiment is wholesome and the 
picturesque character of the situations should 
appeal to children. 


Junior High School 
W. Franklin Jones. 
Company. Pages 150. 


Of all the 


Writing Vocabularies—By 
The Hall and McCreary 
Price 52c, 


efforts made in recent years to 
discover the difficulties met with in spelling 
and the errors, if any, in teaching the art, 
none has been more painstaking, more system- 
atic or more sensible than those of Doctor 
Jones, discoverer of “the one hundred spelling 
demons” (see page 58). The iavestigation be- 
gan in 1918 with the publication entitled “Con- 
crete Investigation of the Material of English 
Spelling.” This is the second number of the 
series to be followed by a similar study for the 
senior high school, and later a summary dis- 
tribution of spelling material for all of the 
twelve grades. The merits of this little book 
consist, it would seem, in the rational choice 
of words for the writing vocabularies for the 
several classes, the frequent reviews with 
special emphasis upon “dangerous words” and 
personal lists of misspelled words. 


Correct spelling is an important part of one’s 
social equipment; a sensitive reader shrinks at 
the sight of a misspelled word much as one 
does at uncouth manners, though both exhibits 
may go along with a richness of thought and 
life. Spelling is important; but it is not most 
important. There are other things in the 
course of one’s education so much more vital 
that one must wonder at the wisdom of spend- 
ing one tenth of the pupil’s time for twelve 
years in teaching him to spell. This, too, ac- 
cording to Dr. and other experts that, 
barring terms, there are but two or 
three hundred words, at most, that are general- 
ly misspelled. Much and careful reading with 
attention to the forms of perhaps, 
the surest means of producing correct spellers. 
The writer has known children who, entering 
school at nine years of age, had read much, very 
much, but had not had their attention called to 
the naming of the letters in the words, spelled 
easily the words with which they dealt in the 
school and subsequently 


Jones 
technical 


words is, 


assignments, 
shown equal ability. 


have 


Right spelling is a product of attention; and 
much reading of standard expressions, rather 
than disconnected words, is an effective means 
of teaching spelling. Perhaps it is because the 
Jones method does stimulate the attention that 
it is so successful. The frequent writing of a 
difficult tends to fix its form, a 
practice recognized by the But the 


word, too, 


author. 


habit of fixing attention to word forms must 
have been pretty well established before the 
high schooi period, when not the common 
words, only, but those incident to the several 


studies must be apprehended, the more or less 
technical terms. Just as one should have learned 
the mechanics of reading before twelve years 
of age, so should common spelling have been 
mastered. After all it is a teaching problem. 
Mew of us are born spellers. 


Junior Typewriting Manual—By Elizabet} 
Starbuck Adams, formerly Supervisor Stat 
Normal School, Salem, Mass., and Instructoy; 
in School of Commerce, University of Califor 
nia. Gregg Publishing Co. 90 pages. 

This book adds a new note to the literature 
of typewriting. The author is assistant man 
ager of the Pacific Coast and Orient office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. It is both a 
text book and a manual and as well a boo 
for reference. Typewriting, which by most 
people has been considered a mechanical mat 
ter only is shown to be much more. The re- 
lationships between the thought and mechani- 
cal sides are brought out and the educationa! 
features of typewriting coupled with the prac- 
tical are clearly shown. In fact, here is on: 
author who develops thoroughly the idea that 
that which is practical is truly educational. 


Emphasis in the book is placed upon severa] 
fundamentals in typewriting including key- 
board drills, constant practice and arrangement 
emphasis upon accuracy and precision through 
drills on regular copy, exercises to develop abil- 
ity in tabulating such matter as is in common 
everyday use, and practice in writing common 
business letters and forms, telegrams and the 
like. 


While accuracy and rapidity are 
sight of, the author, who 
student, has somehow, through her studies 
brought out clearly the relationships between 
English and composition on the one hand and 
the art of typewriting upon the other. The 
drills and exercises show correlations in the 
various school subjects,—Literature, history, 
science, and the like. In regular English and 
composition work in school there is ample 
opportunity given for consideration of literary 
values in the study of the masterpieces. The 
book under review shows how, through the 
pupil’s own work and the development of ex- 
ercises written upon the machine, he may 
familiarize himself with proper forms and best 
usages. No one can follow the book as a text 
without increasing and enriching his vocabu- 
lary. The volume is anything but stereotyped 
and gets away from the dull and _ prosai: 
through the use of short poems and anecdoté 
and literary material out of the ordinary. Ac 
companyiny the lessons are photographs and 
illustrations on the proper positions of hands 
and fingers in the drills and exercises. Thes: 
are exceedingly clear and are in themselves 
a text to the student. The various makes 
of typewriting machines are graphically por 
trayed and each part so numbered and listed 
that the student may familiarize himself a 
once with the machines. The book will find 
place for itself in the junior high school] and 
the secondary school. 


never lost 
is a keen English 


Glee and Chorus Book for Male Voices—Py 
Earl Towner, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Fresno, Cal., Conductor of the Fresn 
Symphony Orchestra; and Ernest Hesser, Di 
rector of Music, Public Schools, Indianapolis 
and Director of the Indianapolis Community 
Chorus. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pages 136. 


This book will be of special interest to Cali- 
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rnia and Pacific Coast school people. Mr. 
wner has an established reputation for splen- 
i music work in Fresno and Mr. Hesser will 
remembered as a successful one time Cali- 
rnia teacher. The publishers of this book 
e well known for their splendid musical out- 
it. This volume is no exception to the rule. 
ale chorus singing is a most important part 
educational endeavor and has an abiding 
lace not only in the “recreational and study 
ograms of most schools and colleges” as the 
reface to the book states, but this type of 
musie finds its way into the life of the people. 
here is a section of the book devoted to folk 
ngs, another to part songs and choruses and 
till others to operatic choruses, humorous 
choruses and patriotic and devotional songs. 
‘he selections throughout are exceedingly well 
hosen, not only for their popularity but be- 
ause of their worth and abiding quality. 


Successful Teaching’ in Rural Schools—PDy 
Mervin S. Pittman, The American Book Com- 
pany. Pages 294. 

This is a unique book, in both matter and 
organization. There are three prominent char- 
ucters used to tell an interesting story of 
eountry life in the process of being shaped by 
1. country school. Martha is the teacher of a 
one-room school. Randall, in a Mid-Western 
neighborhood. The story is her story of the 
mprovement effected in one year through the 
stimulating guidance of one William Hoppes 
Hoore, a college professor and expert on rural 
schools, who visits the community once a 
month; and the hearty cooperation, in time, of 
fifteen schools in a “demonstration district.” 
The form of the treatment is by letters which 
Martha writes (twenty-five of them), to her 
friend Hilda. Hilda’s reactions appear in her 
page of ‘“Meditations;” and they are good, too; 
quite as suggestive rural school problems and 
their solution, as are the letters of the text. 
Under the guise of “what Hilda read in order 
to answer her questions,” there is given at the 
end of each chapter a list of four or five book 
references, bearing upon the special topic. In 
the aggregate there is a select bibliography of 
forty or more expert discussions of the rural 
school problem and the way out. 

After the first four or five chapters, the 
recital takes on the character of reports by 
the several members of the ‘‘Teachers’ Club” 
zsrowing out of the organization of the “demon- 
stration district.” It is astonishing the num- 
ber of rural school situations that have been 
woven into these twenty-five brief letters. 
Nothing much of more or less isolated com- 
munity interests has missed attention. The 
mistake of having city-bred teachers for coun- 
try schools; no supervision; professional isola- 
tion; frequent changes of teachers and lack of 
community interest in the school, are all noted 
among the perplexing problems. The uses of 
intelligence tests in country schools; the vir- 
tues of intelligent supervision; the chance to 
make the county institute a real teachers’ 
club: the bogy of discipline difficulties, and the 
organization of the community for team-work 
are happily handled. Recognizing that the three 
objectives of teaching are knowledge, skills (or 


arts) and appreciation, the committees several- 
ly report upon ten important subject-means 
of education; language (chief emphasis is 
placed upon silent reading), history and civics, 
spelling (habit forming), arithmetic, geography, 
penmanship, poetry, agriculture, health and 
hygiene; to which is added a suggestive chapter 
on the project method. Throughout the book 
there is so little that is extreme or radical 
that even the country school teacher of limited 
experience may make the application to her 
own work. 


It is not a book on theory, though there is 
much sound philosophy at the bottom of it. 
It is incidentally, only, descriptive of country 
schools, and is critical of their teaching merely 
by the substitutes recommended. It is less 
technical than Lrooks’ “Improving schools by 
Standardized Tests” elsewhere noted in these 
columns, but exalts sound methods of teaching, 
rather than the measurement of results. The 
one seeks to equate the efficiency by appeal to 
competitive standards, the other by group 
stimulations. Loth deal with the isolated rural 
school, and in both there is recognized the need 
for expert guidance and supervision—expert, 
sympathetic, wise, humane supervision. Both 
authors write with an advantage, a rich teach- 
ing experience, familiar acquaintance with 
American country life conditions and faith that 
the community school and domesticated teacher 
may be factors in their improvement. 


Business Letter Practice—By John B. Opdycke. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. Pages 582. Price 
$2.50. 

Our great grandparents were wonderfully 
enamored of leisurely epistolary communica- 
tion. They developed the social letter to the 
highest point of literary refinement. They left 
behind them testimonials of skill that are 
placed among the treasures of English prose. 
Pepys, Horace Walpole, Lady Wortley Montagu 
and a host of others have mirrored for us 
in their letters the social life of an age that 
is gone. With it has gone, too, in our days 
of hurry and bustle, that adeptness in social 
correspondence which formerly made of letter- 
writing a fine art. 

The business letter still remains. Indeed, 
it has gained new impetus and vigor under 
modern conditions as one of the chief aids in 
the development of commerce and _ industry. 
Thus it has come about that today the letter 
is the most common and nearly universal form 
of written expression—a fact which many 
teachers are prone to overlook, yet one which 
has great significance from the viewpoint of 
composition teaching. 

These thoughts have been induced by a per- 
usal of the volume under review. It is a most 
comprehensive compendium of material relat- 
ing to established technique in business letter- 
writing. It deals with the subject inductively, 
on the basis of concrete illustrations for dis- 
cussion, analysis, and practical use. It presents 
a constructive program of methods to follow, 
rather than an attack upon methods to avoid. 


The letter forms, models and outlines for 
study, dictation, and practice, and the exposi- 
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tory treatment of principles underlying the 
methods involved, give evidence of the care with 
which the content of the text has been selected 
and of the wide experience upon which its 
teaching values rest. A business letter lexicon 
appended to the volume is a unique contribu- 
tion which will prove of service to those who 
need guidance through the mazes of the 
specialized vocabulary of the commercial world. 
By reason of its abundant merit, we antici- 
pate for this book the reward of extensive cur- 
rency in classroom and business office alike. 


A. J. C. 


Foundation History Stories—The World 


Book 
Company. 


Beginners’ Ancient History, by J. 
B. Newman. Pages 174. Beginners’ Modern 
History, by J. B. Pages 160. Brief 
History of Modern Europe, by William Glover. 


Newman. 


Pages 229. 

“History is our interpretation of the life of 
men in the Past.” At least, history as written 
undertakes to reveal how peoples lived, and 
worked, and grew in knowledge, and governed 
or were governed, and what institutions 
flourished and how. In modern education is 


shown an increasing conviction that every one, 


however much or little schooling he may have, 
is advantaged in personal possession, in social 
insight and in a liberal civic consciousness by 
an understanding of how the people and na- 
tions and governments and social standards 
have come to be what they are. Such stories 
as are here noted make it possible for the 
younger boys and girls, even, to read of the 
upcoming of the present through reading of 


the past. The connected story of ancient peo- 
ples, the frontier of the race’s 
when told as Mr. Newman tells it, interesting 
to youth as are all stories of frontiers whose 
activities are made real. So, also, the migra- 
tions of early modern the spirit of 
world adventure, the colonizing of new lands 
and the rise and contentions of young nations 
have an appealing force for the young. Mod- 
ern History becomes picturesque in story. With 
a background of these two the Mod- 
ern History of Europe intelligible to 
junior high school As presented here 
{it begins about 1815 and ends with the forma- 


civilization, is, 


Europe, 


pictures, 
becomes 


classes. 


tion of the League of Nations and its impor- 
tant provisions. 

It is a remarkable series of books—these 
Foundation History stories—remarkable for 


what is found may safely be left out: for the 
articulateness of what remains, for the vital 
concreteness of the recital and for the thor- 
oughly intelligible English—neither academic 
nor childish. For children from the fifth grade 
up, they will be found both readable and inter- 
esting. To know what they relate will make 
familiar to youth more history than most stu- 
dents now learn; and what is better, is sure 


to sow seeds of interest that will prompt to 
further reading. 


Assets of the Ideal City and Handbook of Munit- 
cipal Government—By Charles M. Fassett. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pages, 
174, 192. Price, $1.50 each. 

The ideal city is immediately suggestive of the 
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ideal citizen. Privileges afforded imply the ex 
istence of equivalent responsibilities of the in- 
dividual. It is a story of civics from a new 
angle. “The aim,” says the author, “has beer 
to collect in one small volume a brief statement 
regarding each of the more important institu 
tions, activities and undertakings which have 
come to be generally understood as appertain- 
ing to modern life in cities, in the hope of en- 
couraging a better citizenship by the develop- 


ment of a greater interest in the public wel 
fare.” Sixteen chapters cover with notable com 


pleteness a descriptive inventory of the impor 
tant municipal activities. Of necessity, in 
limited space, it is all very but the 
treatment reveals familiarity with the reco: 
nized problems. Streets and their uses, util 
ities, industries, education, health, correction 
and other institutions, recreations and culture 
are certain important headings of chapter 
Upon these and kindred topics is appended 
list of 100 books than whom no one is better 
fitted to select. It is an excellent text for city 
dwellers and citizens-to-be. 

These are companion books, each, in a sens 
interpreting the other. The 
sistent throughout. In the 
sion of the rise of cities, 
charters and elections; 


reneral: 


doctrine is con 
second, the discus 
forms of government 
officers and their duties 
and their general administration, is intimate 
and open-minded. Actual conditions in forty 
or more cities are cited on one or the other of 
these and kindred problems. So perfectly d 
the two treatments fit into each other that they 
may well be used as a single guide for classes 
in civics and civil government. 


Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail—By Ezra 
Meeker. The World Book Company. Pages, 
225. Price, $1.20. 

Like the Santa Fe Trail and the trek to the 
California gold fields, the Oregon Trail is one 
of America’s institutions. In seriousness of 
purpose and difficulty of accomplishment it 
ranks with the Mayflower voyage, the first post 
roads or piercing the mountains. It is sym- 
bolic of all efforts at domesticating a conti- 
nent. It represents pioneering in its most dan- 
gerous form. To most of us, the frontier, pio- 
neering activities, the plains commanded by 
wild herds or equally untamed Indians, perils 
by mountains and by raging highland streams 
—all these belong to a more or less mythical 
age. They have no place in our tempered ex- 
perience. Yet here is a man of that day, 93 
years of age, crossing the continent in the last 
years, forth and back, Washington State to 
Washington City, a recent passenger on an 
airplane; yet as familiar with the slow-moving, 
far-destined ox cart and perils from hunger 
and drowning as with aircraft and abundant 
harvests. It is a wonderful life, and a remark- 
able man to have lived it. Professor Howard 
R. Driggs has the credit of “discovering” Mr. 
Meeker. It is through his influence the story 


was written, and it is a fascinating story, truer 
than fiction and not less thrilling in experience 
and episode. 

Two excellent maps picture the line of the 
Oregon Trail and along beside it, the proposed 
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transcontinental highway. More than a hun- 
ired pictures illustrate the text—portraits, the 
industries then and now, landscapes, articles 
f service, houses, mountains and plains, ani- 
mals and vegetation. The story is a genuinely 
plain recital, and offers to schools a picturesque 
introduction to the history of the West, what 
the eighty years of civilization have done for 
the country. More than all, it very justly ex- 
ploits the labors, the vision, the achievements, 
the wisdom of one man, undaunted by disaster, 
rich in his joys and possessions—"Uncle Ezra,” 
the ‘“‘I’ather Meeker” of the story. 


First Principles of Advertising—Py Wilbur D. 


Nesbit. The Greg Publishing Company. 
Pages, 111. Price, $1.00. 


or 


On the surface this is an elementary text 
n advertising; but the objective of advertising 
is selling There is no meaning in the former 
except that it effectively accomplishes the lat- 
ter What an advertisement shall include is 
onditioned by the character of the product to 

exploited, the public need, ete., so well set 
forth in this little book. Production has two 
uses: to satisfy the producer’s own needs, and 
for distribution to other consumers. And this 
is true whatever the product, material or spir- 
itual. The first comes by a law of nature— 
self-preservation; the second by man’s devices. 
What one produces, of grain or gospel, of dis- 
‘overy or understanding, of knowledge or cul- 
ture, of social or industrial accumulations of 
wealth, or the treasures of art—it is his busi- 
ness to find, for the excess, other wants, other 
users. If this be not the business of business, 
it is the business of life. How to get his sur- 
plus over to others is the human _ problem. 
Some sell machines and tools, some clothing or 
food supplies, some the products of the ranch 
or the mill, others legal knowledge, or social 
service or civic guidance, or skilled creations 
in the arts, or teaching and stimulations of 
maturing youth, or the wisdom of the church, 
or disease prevention, or mechanical skill. How 
to find a market for any or all of these pos- 
sessions implies apppropriate publicity, and this 
is but another name for advertising. The 
author’s chapters on Studying the Product to 
be disposed of, the market, their relation to 
selling, getting the selling idea and arousing 
attention and creating interest, finding the 
human appeal that is effective—are all as appli- 
cable to the selling of religious counsel, or the 
public service of the schools, or preventive 
medicine and health assurance, as to introduc- 
ing mechanical devices or their manufactured 
product, or the stores of goods in shops, or 
industrial investments. “The advertising man,” 
he says, “must have conscience, a realization 
of responsibility; clarity of vision and readi- 
ness of appreciation. He must be sympathetic; 
must have that vague quality so often called 
‘human nature.’” All of which is sound ad- 
vice for the business advertiser and salesman; 
equally good for the advertiser of ideas and 
ideals and purposes. “At all times,” he adds 
that there must be kept in mind the fact that 
“the product is not only to be advertised, but 
that it is to be sold.” Confidence in one’s 


goods breeds confidence in the potential cus- 
tomer. “This belief which you can transmit 
to others becomes a tremendous power for suc- 
cess.” The idea underlying the message of the 
book is so much more inclusive than mere ad- 
vertising that a reading of it stimulates one to 
discover its implications. “‘There are two prime 
factors in a market, the dealer and the con- 
sumer. The chief aim of all advertising and 
selling plans is to place the product in the 
hands of the consumer.” Neither the churches 
nor the schools have heretofore been successful 
in either advertising or selling their services; 
until the rise of preventive medicine, physicians 
were chary about exploiting their skill. The 
professions and larger human interests have 
had to take, or are taking, lessons from busi- 
ness and the factory. “First Principles of Ad- 
vertising” is advertised as merely the “first 
steps” in the art, but in its small compass 
there is so much good sense shown that it has 
interest beyond that for young students of the 
subject. Its principles have wide application to 
life and to other than business processes. For 
early high school, or continuation school or 
commercial classes in public or private schools, 
it is admirably constructed. Its perspective is 
good, the English precise and clear, the human 
interest everywhere apparent, and, being a text 
of principles, its teachings are foundational. 
Approximately fifty problems or laboratory 
exercises accompany the chapters, and a work- 
ing bibliography of sixteen references follows 
as an appendix. 


Educational Achievement: Rural Survey of 
New York State—By M. E. Haggerty. By 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools. Pages, 

223. Price, 75 cents. 

This is Volume VI of the series projected 
by the Commission. Volume VIII has already 
been noted in these columns, and deals with 
vocational education. The present number 
makes an attempt to evaluate the educational 
product of the schools studied as a basis for 
estimating school results for the entire state. 
As is true of other books in the series, it 
deals with country schools only. But it must 
be remembered that, by law, “the term rural 
schools in New York state means schools in 
places of less than 4500 population.” For pur- 
poses of the investigation, the sixty counties 
of the state were divided into seven districts, 
and all or a part of the schools of eleven 
counties were surveyed. A total of 14,000 pu- 
pils in 441 schools were subjected to tests under 
Dr. Haggerty’s suggestion. Examiners were 
appointed for the several districts, comprising 
three professors of psychology, two assistant 
superintendents, one normal school man and 
one superintendent of schools. Tests were em- 
ployed to determine reading achievements, 
mental ability, distribution of students through 
the grades, school progress, school organiza- 
tion and the coordination of intelligence and 
achievement. Special tests were given in his- 
tory, spelling, arithmetic, algebra and Latin. 

Three general recommendations are made by 
The Director: (1) the problem for first consid- 
eration is the improvement of ability on the 
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part of elementary pupils to read English prose, 
To develop such capacity is a 
of the elementary school. 
“Improvement in 
gun in the 


major function 
Elsewhere he adds: 
reading teaching must be be- 


earliest classes and continued 
throughout all the grades and into the high 
school.” This means thought-getting. (2) A 


second recommendation concerns American his- 
tory teaching: “The foundation of a 
Americanization is a knowledge of 
history, and the basis of 


genuine 
American 
acquiring this knowl- 
mastery of the 
history is recorded.” 


edge is an adequate 
in which that 


this 


language 
Judged by 


requirement, he descrives “the rural 
schools as distinctly and sadly deficient, and 
the smaller schools most of all.” (3) A third 


recommendation emphasizes the “continuance 


and extension of the use of tests’ by school 
supervisors.” But he warns against “the in- 
discriminate use of tests by immature, un- 


trained and inexperienced teachers and school 


officers, as likely to do more harm than good.” 
As a final bit of 


advice, he endorses the move- 


ment for a larger school unit. The advantage 
is here, “The existing one-teacher school is 
the most unsatisfactory educational insti- 
tution.” There is needed ‘adequate provision 
for consolidation, and accurate provision 


means adequate financial support as well as sat- 


isfactory organization.” 

The suggestions and 
his interpretation of the data, lies in his stress- 
ing the importance of reading as the 
study. History would 
place. Of high 
and Latin only 
investigation. 


burden of the author's 


founda- 


tional seem to be as- 


signed second school subjects, 
made subjects of 
mention anywhere 
literature as shaping 
school product, though 
fixing ideals and attitudes 
Perhaps they do not lend 
themselves to dependable tests. Maybe they 
were not discovered among the curricula of 
the schools surveyed. Possibly they may ap- 
pear in Volume IV, on the elementary school 
curriculum. The child as he leaves school is 
the product of all of his environment (includ- 
ing the school) and his native ability. To pass 
judgement upon certain 
falls far short of 
product, though the 
tressed by tests of his mental ability and in- 
telligence. The study is so comprehen- 
sive one can only wish it might have included 
all the shaping the “Educational 
Product.” 


algebra were 
There is no 
of elementary science or 
the character of the 
their influence in 
is unquestioned. 


subjects only of his 
determining the 


estimate be but- 


schooling, 


school's 
entire 


factors 


Farm Projects: A Textbook on Agriculture— 
By Carl Colvin and John Alford Stevenson. 
The Macmillan Company. Pages, 363. 

Slowly, adapted to the uses of the 
junior high school are becoming available. Eng- 
lish, mathematics and 
have been worked up 

Even in these 

material is 


books 


some general 
with more or 
branches, 


science 
less suc- 
however, much 
merely condensed from ad- 
courses. To most of us, yet, the par- 
ticular function of this division of our system 
is poorly understood. To treat it as if it were 
just three more elementary grades is vicious. 
To regard it as calling for the traditional high 


cess. 
of the 
vanced 
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school subjects can not justify its segregatio: 
To make it a finishing school, only, is greatly 
to restrict its influence. And, finally, to mak 
its studies preparatory to the senior 
school, exclusively, misinterprets the 
many of the short-termers. The problem is not 
simple. That a junior high school course ir 
mathematics shall assure to students the funda- 
mentals for life’s common 
an adequate 


hig! 
needs « 


needs, and yet be 
preparation for higher mathemat 
that the courses in English speech, an 
writing and literature shall fix a taste for 
what is choice in all; that an elementary cours 
in science shall effect an interest in physica 
phenomena of the common life, and yet be 


ics; 


exact and true to the method as to afford 
sufficient basis for the severer and quantita 
tive studies, challenges the insight and plan 


ning of the wisest teachers. The authors 

this little book appear to be fitted to the task 
in the introductory study of agriculture. They 
are familiar with the subject, and they are 
teachers. The subject matter covers every im- 


portant phase of farm life: too little, perhaps 


of the household and the part woman must 
play, and does play, in making that life run 
smoothly. But an application of known scien- 
tific laws to cropping, @ecorative and other 
planting, soils, plant diseases, tree culture 


poultry raising, farm machinery and mechanical 
devices, cattle and hog 


breeding, insect pests 

and their treatment, are carefully studied in 

the list of modern knowledges and well illus 
trated. 

It is astonishing how imperfectly such 


studies have been regarded as means of edu- 
cation—the enlargement of interest and faculty, 
not merely as a form of training. This book 
is not in sense a professional treatment 
with vocational purposes; but presents the ac- 
tivities of the farm as a means of education 
in the larger and human meaning of the term. 
To learn how things—plants and animals—pro- 


pagate and grow; 


any 


how they may be improved; 
how farming becomes the one business of orig- 
inal production; competing regions of produc- 
tion: markets, prices, current and prospective: 
and how all this may be made to minister to 
one’s home, community and larger civic life: 
has a liberalizing effect, comparable to the best 
which the schools, with all their formal studies, 
can promise. Such activities, calling for ade- 
quate scientific expression, relating one to the 
entire world of production and business, and 
challenging the accumulated knowledge of the 
experts boiled down into practical recipes for 
the farmer, offer a promising career for any 
young man with productive ambitions. “Farm 
Projects” is a wholesome book. avery farmer 
may profit by its reading, and to a youth look- 
ing to a farm career some such book is in- 
valuable. 





The Reading Process—By William A. Smith. 


ay 


The Macmillan Company. Pages, 267. 
This is primarily an applied psychology. The 
subject of the treatise is the mental process 


through which one goes in learning to use and 
interpret word symbols. The chapters on teach- 
ing beginners to read, and a comparison of the 
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nly ones that have any immediate bearing 
pon the teaching act. It is not a book of 
ethods. Those who look for devices and rec- 


mmended ways of doing the work of instruction 
ould set the book foreign to their 
eds. Yet it is one of the most practical of 
exts on this special subject. The law of the 


aside as 


nd's behavior in getting at and expressing 
eanings and their translation into personal 


xperience is everywhere emphasized. From 


hese more or less abstract principles are de- 


ved the most effective rules of procedure. 
Chapters VI-VIII, giving an analysis of the 
reading process, are keenly critical, and the 


exposition is supported by the latest conclusions 

investigators. There is given, also, a sum- 
mary of the significance and application of 
tandard tests for measuring reading ability. 
Comprehensive lists of selected and pertinent 
references are subjoined to the several chap- 
ters. 


It is little to the credit of American teachers 
that so much of a child’s school life must be 
spent in merely learning to read—to use books 
as tools of learning and enjoyment. To teach 
so as to give one correct speech is an alto- 
eether different undertaking and one uncertain 
of results. Because of the careless or murder- 
ous use of language in conversation, the teach- 


ing is largely a therapeutic process. Teaching 


to read is constructive and largely free from 
the limitations imposed upon speech. What- 


ever difficulties there are in learning to read— 
and the well shown by the 
author, is a complicated one—it is not handi- 
capped by the need of correcting bad habits, as 
in learning to talk. The mechanics of easy 
and intelligent reading should be acquired in 
the first five years, at least, of a child’s school- 
ing. Indeed, within the limits of his experience 
and with easily achieved habits of attention, a 
child should read (silently) as well at ten 
vears of age as he ever will. With these con- 
ditions he may use books to serve his curios- 
ity and his enjoyment, as he uses his knife or 
his bieyele. It is almost his only means of 
learning what he cannot actually see or handle. 


process, as is 


At the beginning of the junior high school, cer- 
tainly, the tool should have been mastered and 
the thought expressed thereafter be the object 
of his concern: it should be reading, not learn- 
ing to read. All this may be accomplished. 
It has been accomplished in hundreds of schools. 
But teachers generally need a better knowledge 
and comprehension of the workings of the 
mind and to be concerned to apply the knowl- 
edge, Mr. Smith has studiously sought to 
make clear the few principles; but their trans- 
lation into schoolroom experience must depend 
ipon the teacher. A good foundation has been laid 
in this text: but it is a foundation, not a man- 
ual of rules and practices. Indeed, the most 
effective devices for one teacher may be only 
stupidly, because mechanically, employed by 
another, Not until one has learned the motives 
and the processes of the child mind and the 
individual child mind, in its approach to the 
comprehension and use of symbols of experi- 
ence, will one teach reading that shall be an 
instrument of his own education. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


T. Y. Crowell and Company. 

Wonders of Chemistry. A fascinating story 
of chemistry for either youth or adults. An 
interesting boys’ book. 

Secrets of the Stars. Full of astronomical 
knowledge, told in simple but authoritative lan- 
guage. 

Korean Fairy Tales. Giving character to the 
primitive life and common superstitions of the 
people. 

The Macmillan Company. 

Practical Physics. The fundamental 
ciples and application to daily life. 

Purposeful Handwork. As distinguished from 


prin- 


mere busy work for children of the early 
grades. 
Spontaneous and Supervised Play. An ad- 


mirable exposition of the educational values of 
play, under wise direction. 

High School Geography. Suited to use as a 
study complete in itself, or as introduction to 
college work. 

Everyday Manners. A study in an effort to 
shape character manners. 
World Book Company. 

Self-help English Lessons. 
plete the 


Book III, to com- 


series. 


Forty Notifiable Diseases. Full of informa- 
tion and guidance for teachers concerning 
school and community health. 


Foundation 
series of great value. 
Hall and MeCreary. 

Junior High School Writing Vocabularies. A 
comprehensive statement of the words and uses 
most in demand. 


History Stories. A three-book 


The Page Company. 

The Young Section Hand. A charming and 
virile story of the integrity and upcoming of 
a young workman; good for boys. 

The Iroquois Publishing Company. 

The Mastery of French. The direct method 
by a successful teacher of French, a means of 
self-learning of French. 

D. C. Heath and Company. 

Exercise Book in Algebra, Complete Manual 
of Problems and Exercises. Adolescence and 
High School Problems. <A discriminating char- 
acterization of the period and its studies. 


The Science of Common Things. Popular ex- 


planations of materials and forces in common 
life. 

The Young Citizen—Dole. A complete re- 
vision of a standard text. 
Ginn and Company. 

North America. One of a series of readers 


on geography and geographical and industrial 
studies; an admirable supplementary text. 
King Henry the Fourth. An admirable edi- 


tion of one of the most lovable of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and by a recognized authority 


with an 
son. 
American Book Company. 

The Trend in American Education. One of 
the American Education Series, by Dean Rus- 
sell of Teachers’ College. Selections from his 


introduction by Henry Norman Hud- 


many addresses on outstanding school and ed- 
ucational affairs since 1906. 
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More than once our readers have had their 
attention called to the organization, here and 
there, from Philadelphia to Oakland, of Fathers’ 
School Associations complementing or supple- 
menting the now famous Parent-Teacher and 
other civic bodies. Indeed, the Rotary and 
Kiwanis and Lions’ Clubs are performing a 
kindred service in a large way. But these 
fathers’ clubs are constituted for a particular 
purpose in a certain school: in this respect 
much like the local Parent-Teacher bodies, one 
of the best organized of these Western clubs, 
perhaps, is that of the Washington School, Oak- 
land. It works in cooperation with the wom- 
en’s association, and aids in ways not so easily 
pursued by them. Together there is published 
a monthly newspaper, 8-page, under the title, 
“Home and School.” It is newsy, stimulating 
to community interest in the school, and one 
of the most ambitious efforts known to do 
effective publicity work. 


Not all teachers, certainly, but many in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere are interesting themselves 
actively in the question of “rating teachers.” 
What are the legitimate standards for evalu- 
ating teachers’ services? In matters of promo- 
tions, salaries and allocations within the system 
how may one be sure that justice has been 
done to individuals and to the schools? And 
finally who or what authority shall be charged 
with these responsibilities? One of the most 
comprehensive investigations of the perplexing 
problem is that by the Duluth system, reported 
by excerpts in the Elementary School Journal 
for October. A committee of fifteen teachers, 
two supervisors, and three principals was con- 
stituted and spent a year in the investigation. 
Rating systems of other cities were studied and 
items formulated on which teaching merit 
should be judged. The report provides for oc- 
casional ratings, yearly ratings and final 
ratings; on instructional skill, pupil achieve- 
ment, administrative ability, professional atti- 
tude and personal equipment. The writer of 
the report is John L. Bracken, U. S. Grant 
School, Duluth, from whom doubtless copies 
of the full report may be had. 


The work of the Committee of Fifteen making 
a study of the 350 high schools of the state is 
making encouraging progress. Of the 7000 
teachers in these schools, forty-three per cent 
of them are cooperating with the committee in 
collecting data from which it is expected valu- 
able inferences may be made for teaching. “We 
are not even forecasting,” says Chairman Rugh, 
“what the results will be, but, now, just gather- 
ing material; when we have finished we shall 
be able to check the actual progress of all the 
high schools in the state.” The inquiry does 
not extend to the junior colleges. 


At the recent meeting of the State Board of 
Education, there was ordered printed a bulle- 
tin carrying the report of the committe ap- 
pointed to investigate the approved list of high 
school text books in history, with reference to 
historical errors of fact and interpretation. 

Among other items of interest we note that 
the kindergarten-primary course of study, pre- 
pared by Miss Katherine MacLaughlin, was or- 
dered printed. 

The selling price of the book of maps was 
fixed as f. o. b. Sacramento, 16 cents; postpaid 
20 cents. There was authorized the printing 
of the bulletin prepared by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department under title: Programs of 
Physical Training Activities in Rural Schools. 
The list of reappointments and new appoint- 
ments to the faculties of the State Teachers 
Colleges was approved. A_ resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the rules of the State 
Board of Education concerning attendance on 
junior college courses, be made applicable to 
junior colleges. The recommendations of the 
Cabinet were approved regarding minimum 
standards to be met by State Teachers Colleges 
for authorization to grant the Bachelor of Arts 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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The Trend in American Education 


By JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


NOTABLE collection of essays and addresses covering a wide range of topics. 
Besides the introductory essay which gives the title to the volume the book 
includes, among others: The Opportunities and Responsibilities of Professional Serv- 
ice; The Call to Professional Service; The School and Industrial Life; Specialism in 


Education; Co-education in High Schools; The Vital Things in Education; Education 
for Democracy. 


Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 


By MARVIN S. PITTMAN 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


aod TEACHER in rural schools who reads this book will feel that the writer 
is acquainted with the very problems which she herself finds most perplexing. 
Her interest in it will be doubled because it pictures a record of achievement that 


is within her reach, and it does this in the form of friendly, human letters from one 
school teacher to another. 


Psychology for Teachers 


By DANIEL WOLFORD LA RUE 
State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


N this book Daniel Wolford La Rue shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of 
this subject into actual, everyday use. To understand the child mind in general 


and to apply a scientific analysis in specific and bothersome cases, is to make of 
teaching a successful science and a fascinating art. 


The Classroom Teacher in American Schools 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER and N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Both of Teachers College, Columbia University 
William McAndrew says of this book:— 
oT. is one of the most awakening and inspiring I have read. * * * The Ameri- 
“anization projects, the new principles of supervision, the insistence upon con- 
structive rather than upon paralyzing criticism, the training for citizenship, the 


suggestions for teaching children how to study, together with numerous other practical 
and detailed helps for classroom instruction, will give this book a wide circulation.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY : 


721 Second Street, San Franctsco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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egree. The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, that the State Board of Education 
establish general standards governing the au- 
thorization to grant degrees with majors in 
\dministration, Supervision and Child Adjust- 
ment, Education, ete., when it appears that one 
xr more of the State Teachers Colleges may be 
able to qualify in the same.” 

Retirement salaries of $500 each were granted 
to annuitants. 


Dr. Samuel Capen, former director of the 

American Council on Education, was inaugur- 
ated Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
October 28. In his initial address, the current 
tendency to redistribute the divisions of the 
school system received support. Brief extracts 
from the address show a specific conviction. 
He says: “The period devoted to elementary 
education is too long. Secondary education 
begins too late and ends too soon, failing 
to comprehend the whole period of general 
formal training. . Fifty per cent of the 
work done in the college of arts and sciences 
rightly belongs in the secondary schools. 
The college should adopt all means possible to 
place secondary education where it properly be- 
longs and enter into cooperation with the school 
systems from which the majority of its stu- 
dents come, for the establishment of methods 
of redistribution that will prove of advantage 
to both colleges and schools.” 

This is sound doctrine and accords with the 
plans for reorganization of management, now 
generally accepted in California and in some 
other states—the 6-3-3-2 plan. Neither the 
junior high school nor the junior college has 
yet established its peculiar functions, and both 
deserve more critical study than they have re- 
ceived, but it is safe to predict benefits to both 
learning and administration from their devel- 
opment. 


In 1919 there was organized the Progres- 
sive Education Association, composed of lay- 
men, for widespread educational reconstruction. 
It is claimed that it is the only such society 
in this country, “organized and maintained by 
fathers and mothers, business men and women 
who are not in the teaching profession.” Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot is honorary president. It is 
expected that a permanent field secretary will 
be provided. 


That the San Diego schools are flourishing 
may be seen from the following facts, gleaned 
from the Superintendent's Bulletin No. 6: Dur- 
ing the past summer, 45 per cent of the teach- 
ing force attended summer schools for credit. 
Twenty-three different institutions were pat- 
ronized, ten within the state, thirteen outside. 
Twenty of them were of college or university 
grade. The expenses of the 286 teachers fo» 
this purpose were nearly $30,000. Severs* 
schools report 100 per cent enrollment in the 
N. E. A. Of the 27 schools in the system—ele- 
mentary, junior high and senior high, but ten 
have an enrollment above 30 to the teacher; 
the average for the city is 31. There are 17 
kindergartens in the system. 








Just Off the Press 


EUROPE IN 1922 


A Wall Map 


BY WILLIAM L. WESTERMANN 
Head of History Department, 
Cornell University 


This map, the climax of the great Westermann 
Series, gives an unsurpassed view of Europe 
and her relations under the new order. With 
its important insets, it shows: 


Africa in 1922, and the Disposition of 
the German Colonies. 

The Far East in 1922, and the Dis- 
position of the Pacific Islands. 
Language Distribution in Central Europe. 
The Four Great Religions of the World. 
New Boundaries of Europe in Relation 

to Coal and Iron. 


Size 66x46 inches. 
Send for illustrated descriptive boohlet. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York San Francisco 













EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


of 1923 offers 
50 Scholarships of $200 Each 


as follows: 
20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art Teachers and Supervisors. 
20 scholarships in the Greek Division to 
teachers of Greek and Greek history. 


10 scholarships to architects and _ stu- 
dents in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce- 
ment and plans for tours. 


ca 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


17 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


announce with pleasure the publication 


in December of 


Songs of Childhood 
the first book of the 
“ Music Education Sertes” 


A school course of unusual scope and content in Vocal Music 


and Music Appreciation 
Other books in the series will follow rapidly 


Song Material 


In the books of this course the song is paramount. Each volume is a 
collection of beautiful songs. 

The books for the early grades contain a large number of rare and 
attractive folk songs, people’s songs, traditional songs, naive songs of the vary- 
ing moods, experiences, ethics, and ideals of childhood. 

As the course progresses, simple melodic expressions of great and noted 


composers are presented, culminating in more varied cultural productions 
of the masters. 


Not Dependent upon Method 1 
The plan of each book of the MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES | 


neither emphasizes nor ignores any particular method. It aims to present 
beautiful song material which may be used successfully by any teacher with 
any method. 


Adaptability of Books 


While each book is a constituent part of the MUSIC EDUCATION 
SERIES, yet its name, appearance, and plan are such that it may just as 
readily become an integral part of any course in any school. 





Good for Supplementary use! Watch for the books! 
Needed in California! You'll like them! 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 








| 
20 SECOND STREET SAN |AN FRANCISCO | 
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According to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, educational institutions in the 
United States, during the years from 1916 to 
1920, lost by fire property valued at $26,000,- 

One-fourth of this destruction occurred 
during 1920. For lighting purposes the elec- 
current is thought to be safest. Stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes head the list of 
dangers. Defective chimneys and flues, neigh- 
ring fires, matches and smoking, incendiar- 
sm and lightning, open fires, open lights, rub- 
sh, and the use of petroleum products are 
ven as other causes. Adequate insurance 
would seem to be necessary, though no evi- 
ence is given of this salvage. 


The Editorial Council of the Journal of the 
National Education Association consists of 
twenty-six members, of which Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey and Arthur H. Chamberlain are from 
California; three are executive secretaries of 

te associations; seven members from West- 
ern States; seven from the Middle West; two 
from the South, and ten from the East. The 
ommittee is well distributed. Seven educa- 
tional journals are represented. 


In the November issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, John H. Peul- 
icher, president of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, has a suggestive and critical discus- 

“The Teacher and the Banker.” It fits in so 
perfectly with the teachings of the October Spe- 

al Thrift Number of the Sierra Educational 
News, that school people everywhere should 
tind it worth while reading. “Can the work of 
the teacher,” he asks, “and of the banker be 
so coordinated as to increase the usefulness 
of each to the community which he serves, and 
to mankind generally? . . . The world’s 
problems today are problems to be solved only 
by the application of tested economic truth, 
ind it is here that the fusion of the efforts 
of the teacher and of the banker must be made 
effective.” 


The Riverside Polytechnic High School not 
only issues a school paper, the Spotlight, but it 
bears the imprint of the School Print Shop. 
That it has found a place in public estimation 
appears in that it has the endorsement of the 
Business Men’s, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of 
the city. 


Alaska, faraway Alaska, is to have a real 
ollege. It is to be located on a tract of 2500 
‘cres adjoining Fairbanks. In addition to cer- 
tain liberal arts courses, the instruction will 
all mainly into agriculture, home economics, 
ivil engineering and mining engineering. Great 
is Alaska in both soil products and gold. 


The Parent-Teacher organization has had a 
phenomenal growth and is fully justified by its 
ctivities. It is said that New York City has 
early 200 community centers in connection 
with the schools, corresponding with what we 
know as the Parent-Teacher Associations. It 
is a form of public support of education and a 
neans of publicity that has no equal in either 








ee eee ° 


ACQUIRING SKILL 
IN TEACHING 


By JAMES R. GRANT, Supervisor 
of the Rural Schools of Arkansas, 
formerly Director of Training 
School, College of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Arkansius, 

The purpose of this new book is to 
guide the reading, thinking, and practice 
of student teachers and teachers in serv- 
ice. Through individual thinking, re- 
search, and discussion the teacher is 
led to her own solution of every prob- 
lem with which she may be confronted. 

There is not a single dogmatic state- 
ment in the entire book. Each chapter is 
composed of a number of short peda- 
gogical statements. Most of these state- 











ments are true. Some of them are 
questionable. The teachers are asked in 
the light of modern educational thought 





why each statement is or is not true. 





For use in normal schools, teacher 
training classes, reading circles, 
faculty meetings, parent-teacher 
ussociations, community clubs, 
and extension courses. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicage 


ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY 
for 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the International Shorthand Contest, 

New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, under 
the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer, with no pre- | 
vious practice, won the WORLD'S SHORT- 
HAND TROPHY CHAMPIONSHIP at 280 | 
words per minute, breaking ALL PRE- 
VIOUS RECORDS WITH AN AVERAGE 
ACCURACY PERCENTAGE OF 99.5. Mr. 
Behrin was also first in the 240 word 
contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, an ISAAC 
PITMAN writer, was the first in the 220 
test, and Mr. John Daly, an ISAAC PIT- 
MAN writer, was first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


These remarkable figures demonstrate 
conclusively and in the most convincing 
manner the superiority of the world- 
famous system invented by Isane Pitman. 

Ask for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. Ac- 
cept no substitute. 





Trial Lesson Free 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 
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HOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOSHGOOOOOOOOOOOH? 


How Schools Can Solve the Health Problem 


The whole nation is aroused as never before over the fact that the majority of 
school children are suffering from physical defects. Unless these are remedied the 
resultant loss to the nation in wealth, efficiency and happiness will be incalculable. 


But the majority of these physical deficiencies can be overcome before the children 
reach maturity. 


Emerson and Betts’ Hygiene and Health Series 


1922 Edition gives not only the very latest and best information on child hygiene, but 
presents definite means for the use of this knowledge by the child. The use of this 
series of texts in the elementary schools will do more towards solving this tremendously 
important problem--the problem of making the pupils healthy and keeping them 
healthy—than any other one thing. 


“The study of Emerson and Petts’ Hygiene Series has completely transformed the 
health habits of our pupils” is the universal testimony of teachers who use them. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Indianapolis 
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EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 
Principal, Bennett High School, and former head of the Department of English 
LaFayette High School, Buffalo, New York 


A new book on composition and rhetoric for high-school classes and the first year 
of college, that is 


INTERESTING 


Richly and effectively studded with illustrative material chosen from 117 different 
sources from Homer to O. Henry. 


A most complete text covering every vital process from ‘Getting Ready to Write” 
to “Literature—the Finished Product,”’ with unusual emphasis placed on oral expression. 


“Effective Expression” is the fruit of fifteen years’ teaching experience, a practical 
textbook that is inspirational. 


Shall We Send You Descriptive Material ? 
532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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service or extent of influence. It is of great 
yalue to teachers, of advantage to all school f 
executives, and, most of all, to the homes and y Sh IdO d U : 
the community. In most states school buildings ou ou wi an : se 
are made available for meeting places, The Teaching of General Science ¥ 


By W. L. Eikenberry bY 
Calistoga has just dedicated a new $150,000 5: $2 
ligh School. The Whittier Union High School An interpretation of the movement to 
ioard has sold $150,000 of bonds at a premium establish an efficient introductory course 
f more than $6000. The district is in secure in science. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
condition financially. With a population of 
8,000 it has an assessed valuation of over $20,- ° ° e 
00,000 and a total debt of $353,000. For im- Social Studies = Secondary Schools 
provements to the Chowchilla Union High By a Commission of the Associa- 


tion of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 
A study of the correlation of secondary 
and collegiate education with particular 
reference to business education. $1.00, 
postpaid $1.10. 


School (Madera County) $30,000 of bonds have 
been issued, at a premium of $2040. Pasadena, 
Exeter, Colton, Sacramento and San Francisco 
are all ready to place their school bonds on 
the market. By vote of 487 to 52, the Yuba 
City Union High School is to have a $250,000 
high school building, on a twenty-acre tract 
jonated by Dr. George H. Jackson, orchardist 
citizen of the district. Modesto is about ready 


co 


Education For Business 


to begin work on the first building of the By Leverett S. Lyon 

group of Junior College structures which have A comprehensive examination of the 
been ordered. This division of the school sys- existing types of institutions employed in 
tom Sal Bee Oh astoniening evelopment is educating for business fields. $3.50, post- 
California and promises to solve some of the paid $3.60. 

serious problems of training beyond the tradi- 

tional high school, and in the _ universities. ctl 

Watsonville will have a one-unit farm me- 

chanics building for its high school. rrafton, The University of Chicago Press 


Yolo County, is erecting a $40,000 pressed brick 
U-type of building with classrooms and an 
auditorium. 


5815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, HIlinois 





Petaluma has been making a special and 


a / = 
systematic study of the motion picture under in dis-pen’sa-ble 


the wise direction of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. This organization began its work 


in the Fall of 1920, and has _ persistently ™ Impossible to be dispensed 
sought the best pictures. The management has with or done without: absolutely 
bee i s 6 Ss. ° rincips © ae w 

n in the hands of D Oberg, principal of necessary or requisite? 


the junior high school to whose discriminating 
judgment most of the success of the venture is 


due. A four-page paper is published by the This word best describes 

school a half dozen times a year giving general 9 

as well as local motion picture news. Among WEBSTER s 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


the exhibits have been Silas Marner, Little 


Women, Sea Wolf, King Lear, Rebecca of DICTIONARY 


Sunnybrook Farm, etc.; with the charges put at 























10e in the afternoon and 15c at night, the in the schoolroom and in the 

enterprise has cleared from $10.00 to $25.00 a library of every teacher. 
performance. Both Principal Oberg and the ; 3 : 
‘arent-Teacher organization are entitled to WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 


much eredit for both the original introduction ]} recitation, in language work, in spelling, or 
ind for the careful selection of the pictures. [] about noted people, places, foreign words, 
chools and Parent-Teacher Associations else- } synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
where may find the experience in Petaluma} seals, etc., you will find the answer in this. 
profitable. Quoting from the report: “The “ Supreme Authority.” There is a 
ommunity no longer feels that the high school ff need in every class every day. 
simply for high-school children, The three ff wry .o; suggest to 
fo six hundred people who come every week to your principal or 
el that the school belongs to the people of superintendent that 
the community, a feeling that the Board of ee 
ducation has long been trying to foster. Write for 
Teachers are beginning to realize that their Specimen Pages, . 
work can be helped by the films. Upon the sug- Terms, etc. Ne ~- 400,000 Words 
estion of the English teachers, I have booked are = 
lave eect ae Stina Leak! Satie Camas? “h G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 
Tale of Two Cities,’ and ‘Les Miserables.’ Our 
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DO ENGLISH TEACHERS 
READ ADVERTISEMENTS? 


If they do they have learned or will learn about these recent Atlantic Books. 






JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY $1.00 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES «| =i@Z5 
Second Series 
THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF 
MODERN PLAYS - - - 
STORY, ESSAY, AND VERSE 











THE LITTLE GRAMMAR - - - 
FAMOUS STORIES BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK - $0.80 BIRD STORIES 


——— 
UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS - 0.75 


HEXAPOD STORIES — - - - 0.75 









Atlantic books have the same standard of excellence as The Atlantic Monthly 


ee 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON 
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LITTTTZZTIL ILL 


(Quoted from Sierra Educational News, November, 1922) 


“Everyday Health Series 


By M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg 


SII III II, 


Ahh hhhhdhtethdthdddhe 


Books One and Two. 


PIII III IIIT IIIS, 


id ddhdedhthdheded hak de tedadhadadbdadhchaththcthteddhdhd dadictcteA Metadata 


The books are fine specimens of the bookmaker’s art, richly 
illustrated, and strongly bound. The language of the text is both 
simple, as suited to childhood vocabularies without being childish; 
and accurate to satisfy the scientist. Both authors are responsible 
authorities for either. Except for scholarship or scientific research 
nothing more is needed for the citizen, the parent, or the youth, in 


order to be equipped with health knowledge, than these two books 
offer.” 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET T. C. Morehouse, Mgr. SAN FRANCISCO 


i) 
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vork in citizenship has been helped by reels 
howing care of the teeth, Red Cross activities, 


and clean-up campaigns. My work as Ameri- 
canization officer has been most effective, due 
to the opportunity provided by these showings. 


instead of closing as the average school does 

n Armistice Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, the day 
lowing Thanksgiving, etce., we give strong 
programs that fittingly commemorate the spirit 
of these days. The music that we played on 
l.incoln’s Birthday, accompanying ‘The Copper- 
head,’ was most inspiring, and in spite of the 
rainy day a large crowd was present to take 
part in the patriotic exercises. 

“If no other good came from the film exhibi- 
tion than the work of musical appreciation, the 
effort would well be worth while. As we cater 
to the more appreciative element in the com- 
munity, we plan to have each program a master- 
piece so far as the music is concerned. The 
director of the orchestra is a man of large 
experience, and all his programs are made up 
of gems from the standard operas, the finest 
of sacred music, and then the popular pieces 
of good character. ‘Jazz’ and other forms of 
pagan worship are left out. 

“Splendid as have been our results in develop- 
ing community spirit, I feel that the best is 
yet to come.” 


“The School as the Center of Neighborhood 
Activities” has come to be a slogan to be 
conjured with. In cooperation with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, no other influence 
has accomplished a tithe as much in making 
the neighborhood or district school a rallying 
point for the local public. Its work, mainly 
done heretofore in large or small cities, has a 
big task before it, in collecting about the rural 
school, too, the country social and domestic 
life. In the cities, the benefits accrue largely 
to the school; in the rural community, to the 
adults outside the school, in developing a school 
consciousness along with the producing and 
domestic interests. 


The Parent-Teacher Associations in Califor- 
nia number 875, with 56,821 members. The 
first organization was in 1900 in Los Angeles. 
During 1921-1922, the Association raised more 
than $150,000, all of which “reverted to the 
schools in providing more adequate facilities 
for both teachers and pupils.” There are few 
societies wielding a larger or finer democratic 
influence for general intelligence and a united 
community spirit than the P. T. A. 


Dr. Joseph Swain is Known to many as a 
former member of the faculty of Stanford 
University, later, president in succession of 
Indiana University and Sworthmore College. By 
many more, he will be remembered for the 
epoch-making work of the N. E. A. Committee 
on Teachers, Salaries and Cost of Living, of 
which he was Chairman. All will be interested 
in the fact that he and Mrs. Swain are to 
spend a year, traveling in China and Japan. 
Friends will wish them a safe journey. 


The making of a catalogue in any line of 
business is in itself a science and an art. A 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


Notice of Examination for Teachers’ Positions 
in the San Francisco School Department, 


Notice is hereby given that a teachers’ com- 
petitive examination for positions in the San 
Francisco Klementary Schools will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, December 21st and 22nd, 
1£22. Successful candidates under contract 
elsewhere will not be required to accept ap- 
pointment in this Department until August, 
1923. For further information apply to Sec- 
retary Board of Education, City Hall, San 
lrancisco. 


9BOOOOOOHHOOOOOGOOOOOGOOOOGOGOOOOOO 
% Hester Grammar School, San Jose, Cal., 


and Fowler Union High School, 
Fowler, Cal., have installed the 


© 


a 


Projector 


Simplex always gives 
Satisfaction 





Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


© 
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Something New 
Motivated Seat Work Cards 


In the H & M Pictures to Cut, Color and 
Paste will be found a new idea in seat 
work material. They are motivated by 
the fact that they require the doing of 
several interesting things. In the first 
place the instructions for coloring which 
are given in story form and the rhymes 
and other text, which is given in connec- 
tion with the pictures to be colored, fur- 
nish good material for silent reading. 
The care with which the student reads is 
evidenced by the accuracy with which he 
follows the suggestions for coloring given 
in the stories. 

Besides the reading and the coloring of 
the pictures there is the cutting and past- 
ing, all of which is done with a definite pur- 
pose in mind and therefore makes these 
motivated seat work cards of unusual 
value. 





The series consists 
of the following sets, 
each of which con- 
tains 16 different 
cards: 

No. 15—Cireus Ple- 
tures to Cut, Color 
em@ Paste ....... 16¢e 
No. 16—Peter Rabbit 
Pictures to Cut, Color 
amd Paste ....... 16¢ 
No. 17— Mother 
(oose Pictures to 
Cut, Color and 
OME: <r erga Baird tarda 16¢ 

Samples of any set 
or all three will be 
sent upon receipt of 
price with the un- 
derstanding that 
money will be re- 
funded promptly if 
not found satisfac- 
tory. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


438 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
ESTABLISHED 1882 





MERCHANTS NAT NAL BANK BUILDING 
Los ANGELES ,CAL 


May 25, 1922. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


I recently called on Lr. A. N. Palmer, at his Winter home in Pasadena, 
in reference tO a business matter. I knew lir. Palmer by reputation, as the 
author of the Palmer Method of Susiness Writing, which is largely followed in 
educational institutions of the United States, where penmanship is taught. 


the subject of penmanship, aid Mr. Palmer expounded some of hie theories, par- 
ticularly relating to the physiological and psychological features of teaching 
good writing. 


} 
' 
} 
After business matters had been settled, I turned the conversation onto 
| 
Sitting in a natural, comfortable position, Mr. Palmer dropped his arms f 
on his desk and then began 4 running conversation on the importance of comfortable, t 
healthful posture, with perfectly relaxed muscles. 
He said, “Just sit down and rest. That is all there is to it, at first. 
When you feel perfectly comfortable, -- without touching the wrist to the paper, 
-- keeping the forearm on the muscle just forward of th elbow, give a little 
push ami see how easy it is to acquire muscular movemeant." 


Said Mr. Palmer again, “That is all thero is to it, except to continue 
the use of the movement, to visualize the letters carefully and to move the pen 
in the direction of the various strokes to be made, not using 80 much physical 
force that the letters will be made too large." 


It was along this*line that Ur. Palmer talked to me for about thirty 
minutes, and I became keenly interested. It seems that unconsciously, | absorbed 
a working knowledge of Mr. Palmer's theories regarding penmanship, because with- 

at a lesson and without my special practice, 1 have improved my Own penmanship 
at least 50%, just oy ramembering what Mr. Palmer told me. 


hdd hdd hhehdidedddhdiddidehhdddidddidhddddeddehededededeadidadhahduaiche deadabhdhhcthahetdatdcbachachetchataauc tad tdidiecteadtdbidhchehethhabas 


It seems very wonderful to me, and yet withal, very simple. And now 
Since I understand the theory of the Palmer Method Pemmanship, 1 cannot possibly 
comprehend why there is any poor penmanship among school teachers md their 
pupils. 


As lr. Palmer says, "It is unqaestionably the easiest, and the most 
fascinating subject in the elementary school curriculum when penmanship 168 taught 


on physical training lines amd with close aiherence to the required motor ac- 
tivities connected with the subject.” 


Mr. Palmer called on me in my office in Los Angeles, and 1 told him 
that since listening to him, I had improvad my own penmanship 50%, without 
special practice. He said, "That is fine! Write m a letter about it.” 
And here is the letter. 


eq 





In his talk with Mr. Lowe, Mr. Palmer gave a brief résumé of the first twenty-five 
pages of The Palmer Method of Business Writing. How simple the plan—just study 
and follow in practice the instructions in the Palmer Method (red covered) manual and 
there will be no escape from the mastery of the mechanics and pedagogy of practical 
penmanship! If you do not possess a copy, send 25 cents to the nearest office of 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


and one will be sent you. 


Pittock Building, Portland Oregon Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
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well organized catalogue can be used to de- 
cided advantage in the school room as well 

upon the desk of the administrator. It is 
valued entirely aside and apart from its com- 
mereial value to the prospective purchaser. 
such a catalogue is that recently issued by C. 

Weber & Company. This is one of the most 
imbitious attempts at catalogue making that 
has come under our observation. It is a book 
of 240 pages, 8%x11” in size, printed upon 
iperior book paper and replete with cuts, 
photographs and diagrams, illustrative of all 

nds of school equipment and supplies. 

Cc. F. Weber & Company have for a number 
of years interested themselves in the best of 
school equipment. The catalogue sets forth 
the most modern types of school desks, chairs, 
tables, blackboards, laboratory furniture, 
charts, maps and globes, office and filing equip- 
ment, dictionaries, scientifiCc and mathematical 
nstruments, inks, note books, materials for 
kindergarten and primary work, playground 


apparatus, in fact, substantially everything 


that enters into the physical makeup of the 
school, 

The compiling of this catalogue, which is 
really a reference book in school equipment, 
was the work of Mr. J. M. Jonsson of C. F. 
Weber & Company. In the foreword, Mr. 
Jonsson says: “From an intimate knowledge 
of all the best school equipment of the coun- 
try, from actual experience and observation 
covering more than a third of a century, and 
from illuminating conversations with experi- 
enced school authorities, a vast fund of exact 
knowledge as to the requirements of schools 
has been gathered by us.” “Service,” he says, 
“is the bedrock of business principle. This 
business is a growing and important business 
for the reason that it is a useful business. 
Large schools and small, as well as prominent 
business houses, are our customers, because we 
render to them a comprehensive service essen- 
tion to the conduct of their affairs.” 

Those who really desire a useful handbook, 
xiving both in text and illustration the best 
that the trade has to offer in the equipping 
ff a school, will find this catalogue invaluable. 
Such may obtain copies by addressing C. F. 
Weber & Company, San Francisco, Los <An- 
eeles, Phoenix, or Reno. The catalogue num- 
ber is 922. 


Edward L. Moore of the San Diego High 
School, and president of the city teachers’ as- 
sociation, has invented a device, called the 
Monitor Game, for teaching the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic. The game consists of 
four sets, one for each process, with fifty 
inswers and covering all possible combinations 
f numbers from three to nine. The game is 
patented and has been placed on the market. 
it has been highly commended by teachers who 
have used it. 


Mr. S. D. Shankland, Permanent Secretary, 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., in 
writing recently of the meeting to be held in 
Cleveland, February 25 to March 2, 1923, said 
the coming convention will concern itself with 
wo outstanding questions: education’s share of 
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upon examination entitles holder to a i 
High School Certificate in any county. ; 


The next examination will be held in 





June, 1923. Applicants must have seven- 


teen months’ successful experience in 
teaching, and the equivalent of an A. B. 


degree. 


Last June We Sent Two Candidates to the 
Examination. Both were Successful 
THE LOS ANGELES COACHING 

SCHOOL announces a course in prepara- 

tion for the examination beginning No- 

vember 1, 1922, under the direction of 

A. A. Macurda, formerly Deputy Super- 

intendent of Schools in San Francisco, 

and later of the Department of Education 
of the Los Angeles State Normal School 
and Southern Branch of the University 


of California. 


Class instruction will be given from 
5 to 6 P. M. Wednesdays and 9:30 to 
11:30 A. M. Saturdays. Tuition for the 
course, $100 in advance, or $25 in advance 
and six monthly payments of $15 each. 

The course will also be given by cor- 
respondence, for which the fee is $200, 
payable in four equal installments. 


ALVARADO AT ORANGE, OPPOSITE 
WESTLAKE PARK, Telephone 522-18 





Esterbrook 
School Pens 


are the result of more than 
sixty years’ experience in de- 
signing and making pens for 
every purpose. 

There is an Esterbrook Pen 
especially made for every 
style and kind of writing— 
pens for the beginner, for the 
advanced student, for the 
teacher. 

This No. 556, with its ready 
flow, its firmness and smooth- 
ness, is America’s favorite 
school pen. It is one of the 
twelve most popular pens in 
the world. 

Descriptions and prices of 
different styles on request— 
or your stationer can supply 
you. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


Send 15 cents 
for samples. of 
the twelve 
most. popular 
pens in the 
little red box. 


Estorctyook PEN 
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red tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 


THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


cA Song, a Verse, 

a Story, bringing 

a Message of 
“Good Teeth— 


Good Health” 


A Suggestion Instead of a Rule 


OU can sit back and let the 
“Clean Story” record tell your 
dental hygiene story for you. It 
will be a change for everybody. 
The story-telling man’s voice will 
thrill those impressionable little 
pupils of yours—and the tooth- 
brushing story will ring in their 
ears for many a day. It will make 
them want to brush their teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 30 
199 Fulton Street, New York ane 


Christmas, put a cheery, 


im every Christmas stocking. 


This record is the only Colgate 
classroom help for which you are 
asked to share the expense—12c 
for each record. All other Colgate 
Educational Material is sent free on 
request to teachers, onceevery year. 

Send for as many of the “Clean 








a / 
Story” records as you need—moth- a 
ers may want to use these records 7 
at home. > 
/ 
¥ 
/ COLGATI 
& CO. 


Dept. 30 


Z 199 Fulton Street 
vf New York 


“ records of the 
Story.” 


to help defray cost. 


I am enclosing .......... 
stamps, money order or check 


7 Please send me. 
‘Clea 


(it 
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on public funds and the distribution of this tiawcreneget 8 FPF treat ca 

are in salaries, up-keep and maintenance; 
nd the function of a superintendent in ef- 
ficiently administering a school system.” & STANLEY Be 

It has long been a matter of surprise and & 

sret that the publishing firm of D. Appleton TOOLS 
nd Company had no office on this coast. This a 
eficiency has a aes Mr. ao BF. Stanley Tools assure the best results. They 
fargraves comes to San rancisco as the repre- 

ntative of one of the old and deservedly means the first choice of master craftsmen. 
honored houses of the Atlantic Seaboard. Mr. No.5 “Bailey” 

: : Plane; iron; 
Hargraves will be welcomed by his colleagues t4-in. long: 
mong the bookmen, and by school people gen- 2-in. cutter; 
rally. The Appletons are expanding their Frog adjust- 

. be : : able; Rose- 
business to give greater attention to profes- ty w 0 0d handle i 
ional books for teachers and library material. and knob. 

Mr. Hargraves may be found at 149 New Mont- y é 
omery St., and will welcome calls from the 
profession. =s——_———— 

Mention has been made of the election of J. 

Engleman, Superintendent of Schools of De- No. 20 Screw Driver. agg 
eatur, Illinois, to succeed Hugh S. Magill as os: ime is on gy fae ana hanaeee: 
Field Secretary for the N. E. A. A second handles are fluted and stained black. , 
appointment that has not been noted is that 
of Miss Charl O. Williams, President of the 
\ssociation last year. The membership is now 
close to 120,000 and the filed work, as well as a FL 
the Journal work has correspondingly increased. 4 
The advantages offered by these two agencies a 
are increasingly recognized and should be ap- 
preciated by every teacher. Connecting with 
the National Association through local and } No. 65% Marking Gauge. Boxwood: 

ea a ie ee polished brass screw; adj. point and 
tate organizations is about the best profession- pencil; face plate. 
il investment that they can make; and every 
teacher who is a member of the locals should i 
find it profitable to hold membership in both 
the others. It should not be forgotten that 
more than 100,000 of the total membership of 4 
the N. E. A. are classroom teachers In com- 
panionship with your fellows, even at long No. 20 
range there is stimulation. No really progres- Try Square. 
sive teacher can afford to be without it. What “Hand-y ea- be i 
P 3 ture, Brass Face 
is true of the larger body is no less true of Plates: blued blades; edges 
our state organization. There are yet 5000 of blades are machined and 
California teachers who do not belong to the are square inside and out. 
Cc. T. A. and thereby lose both their influence Rosewood handle. y 
and the benefits. A campaign by field secre- { 
taries in every one of the fifty-eight counties ee th Seite Wiaile Peat 
and the forty cities should reach most of the 3 round neck and poll; curved 
000. Try it. claw. Made of special steel 
carefully forged, hardened a 

Jeremiah Rhodes, well Known in California ae whee oie 
as Superintendent of Schools, in Pasadena for ory. Pulling strain comes 
a number of years, is now at the head of public on body of claw, and not on 
schools in San Antonio, Texas. A letter an- 4 edge. 
nounces the adoption of a far-reaching educa- Write to Dept. 17-L for Catalog No. 34 
tional and building program for the city. The 
-3-3 organization is to be introduced through- Th St | Rule & Level Pait ¥ 
out the system, not piecemeal but with one 8 all ey ‘ 
vigorous stroke. San Antonio has a popula- 8 The Stanley Works, 
tion of more than 160,000 with 30,000 pupils, New Britain, Conn. 

800 teachers and more than 100 school build- 

ings. It is proposed to erect at once six new 4 STANLEY New York Chicago 

junior high schools and have them ready for San Francisco 

occupation by September 1923. The task has (SW) Los Angeles Seattle 

been undertaken to mobilize the entire system 

for practical publicity. Dr. J. L. Henderson of @ 

the University of Texas is engaged in a sur- SURES DS toy Beggs: ("Te e 
, vey of the system to fix the needs and to dis- 
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» 


Experience Has Proved The Superior Quality of > 


WELCH DIRECT AND ALTERNATING 
CURRENT METERS 7 





2 
hd Pres 
we a | 
DOO OrDO Gore 





No, 2757 No. 2796-H 


WELCH PORTABLE DIRECT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT METERS were placed 
on the market several years ago. Prior to their release they underwent many months 
of careful experimental work in our own laboratories and exhaustive tests in physics 
laboratories of several leading colleges and universities. Many thousands have been 
sold to college, university and secondary school laboratories and everywhere their 
satisfaction has confirmed the original tests and their superior quality. We invite 
their inspection and guarantee their accuracy as being equal to any and superior to many. 

In the production of these instruments particular attention has been given to 
perfecting each and every detail. We list below but a few of the many 


<POOKDODOODODODOOOOOOQO DODO DOV e se 

























types and 

ranges we manufacture. Our Meter Catalog will give you complete information. 
Sent to schoolmen upon request. » 
2402 Aeemeter. DBiPset Curent, TOs sek sign c ee wd hw sales ee Deen eee eee B D , 
PAROS, BOP £0; PE OOEON . «544.440 6 ew kie'6 eae RWwiOe aed Oe eee eelke 10 25 g 
Srmnlieost division -GUDCUGE «66dicsiscn <6 is bice we Mo aw Sone we galtes 0.1 0.25 ‘ 
RUAUGEE ina vs ein nls saa 4 ee dardre ik race apie a x wie ae wats wie! ore bic en ea a re ea $16.00 $16.00 > 
2757S Ammeter, Direct Current, with double scale, Ranges, 0-15 amperes in 0.1 ampere ® 
divisions and 0-1.5 amperes in 0.01 ampere divisions............e..ee0e0 $16.00 » 
2108 ‘Voltmeter, Direct Current, NG:.... 5 cviacsccacenes oss A B D 4 o 
POMS, DOLO EG, VOROE os kc Canc es.noels 04466 4 wees bree 15 150 250 1.5 » 
PROIOSE GIVIBIGN, WOES 6 oicsitaa vebs cod Ka 0s 888d 0.1 1.0 2.0 0.1 % 
RRR L » srsce bar ntl4 ower aceec Raa eR | rie AGRER: urea aa ote ae er $16.00 $16.00 $18.00 $16.00 4 
2758 Voltmeter, Direct Current, with double scale, No...........ccc-eeee. = Cc ® 
eT RI EG TED id. o.6 weak Swarts aS. ose DM ee eae ARE ore 15-1.5 150-15 ® 
PUM DOP Of BORhS TAMES vk oid kn 0% sites rd wkkcos weaeataweeeweawenewes 150 150 » 
eh MORE | os isin x nce ceaetlg Ss. 5 1s ws b's. ow eee Hd Re ee Ste ole Seles cial WINE Slee aeS $17.00 $18.00 2 
2757 Volt-Ammeter, Direct Current, combined instrument, with ranges 0-10 volts y 
and 0-10 amperen: in: 0:1 Bie CIWIIOIR onic sk ooo obo bao ns 69.6048 seas eee eels $18.00 Y 
2795J Ammeter, Alternating Current, range 0 to 5 aMmperes.......ceccccccsccccvecces 28.00 Q 
2795N Ammeter, Alternating Current, range 0 to 15 amperes...........cccccccevcece 28.00 Y 
2795R Ammeter, Alternating Current, range 0 to 60 SINDEPEH....< oc cccke cc ceeswewes ss 28.00 ¥ 
2796D Voltmeter, Alternating Current, range 0 10 3b VOlbS sick cade scccdduasscedecus 30.00 x 
2796H Voltmeter, Alternating Current, range 0 to 125 Volts......ccccsvcccaseccceeve 31.00 x 
2796J Voltmeter, Alternating Current, range 0 to 150 volts... .....ccccccccecccvcens 31.00 x 
Exclusively represented in California, Nevada and Arizona by : 
» ‘ x “~ —™ y ¢ 
: C. F. WEBER AND COMPANY 
x . 
985 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 222 8S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES X 
RENO, NEVADA PHOENIX, ARIZONA x 
Write your nearest office 

QUALITY 

’ . . Y 
CA Sign of Quality JELG CA Mark of Service : 
SERVICE Y 
W.M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY __. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of . 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies : . 
1516 Orleans Street Chicago, Ill. ~ 

6 , Oo® 
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ibute the buildings. The teachers are giving 
arty and continuous’ support. The entire 
ree of the department will be equipped for 
ffective campaigning for the schools. 


Based upon school attendance figures for 
‘alifornia fer 1920, and the continuing rapid 
nerease, it is estimated that the enrollment 
in elementary schools by 1924 will have in- 
reased from 429,316 in 1920 to 525,875, or 22.6 
per cent; and the high school enrollment from 
93,443 to 153,451 or 64 per cent, as a conse- 
quence the schools will need proportionally more 
money from the state. State Superintendent 
Wood will call for $30,520,410 in the budget for 
elementary schools, an increase of 14.5 per 
cent; and for $8,504,820 for high schools, an in- 
crease of 39 per cent. It will be observed that 
the anticipated increase in attendance is not 
matched by an equal increase in the state sup- 
port asked. The local school districts must 
provide the remainder. This, it will be under- 
stood is for two years, and it should be noted, 
too, that the growth of high school attendance 
is estimated at nearly three times that of the 
elementary schools. The former do grow more 
rapidly; but the inclusion of the junior high 
school in the division of secondary education 
must account for much of the increase. Budget 
estimates for the State Teachers’ Colleges also, 
must be considerably enlarged to meet the at- 
tendance demands. 


Notice has heretofore been made of the 
Eldridge Entertainment House. Its product is 
exclusive. It includes song and dramatic en- 
tertainments for schools, and novelties for 
church, school and club, useful in money-mak- 
ing enterprises in civic and welfare work. 
There has just come a copy of “Progressive 
Agricultural Programs,” that are unique in 
construction and purpose. The six sections 
comprise a vegetable program, a livestock pro- 
gram, silos and silage, high school agriculture, 
child feeding and bird day. It is issued as “a 
helpful book for rural schools, granges and 
other farmers’ clubs.” Directions for executing 
the programs and lists of bulletins and other 
references accompany the text. It would seem 
to be an excellent means of arousing in rural 
neighborhoods and schools an interest in the 
“better community.” 


The resuscitated “School Life” for October 
was a Special Library Number, and offers ex- 
cellent material and discussion on the use of 
the library in the schools, in teacher training, 
for the neighborhood, for technical and art 
schools, in rural schools, in teaching history, 
ete. It is a valuable collection of library in- 
formation whether teachers are themselves li- 
brarians or not. 


Three states—Oklahoma, Utah and Missouri 
—have organized Visual Educational Associa- 
tions, the last a section of the State Teachers’ 
Association; and all working actively in the 
schools and clubs. 


The North Dakota Teachers’ Association, 
through its organ, The Associated Teacher, 


Get the new game “Pep” for the kiddies. 
It puts “pep” in multiplication and 
division, is self corrective, and can be 
given as busy work. It also makes nice 
Christmas gifts. Sold at— 

Re zm 


JONES BOOK STORE 


426 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL, 








ENTERTAINMENTS —cooa ones— 
For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Etc. 


Free Help-U Catalog 
Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 


-also- 944 So. Logan St. 








antilever 
Shoe 22" 


and Children 


|Freedom from Fatigue: 


Wear Flexible Shoes 


If the natural flexibility of the 
foot is restrained in a stiff shoe, 
if the muscles are bound by a 
wrongly shaped shoe, if the 
nerves are impinged and abused, 
if circulation is impeded, foot 
fatigue will follow. 

Each year, more and more 
women and men are wearing 
Cantilever Shoes to get free 
from foot fatigue. They find 
that Cantilevers make them feel 
younger and more ambitious and 
give them greater endurance. 

The Cantilever Shoe fits snugly at the 
arch and supports the foot without in- 
terfering with it. Avoidance of foot 
strain and restriction makes a big dif- 
ference in the way you feel after stand- 
ing or walking a while. Unrestrained 
—not handicapped—your feet, in Canti- 
lever Shoes, will go the limit for you. 


Expert Fitting Always 
Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Arcade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bidz. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 
Mall Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 








published in its October number the full pro- 
gram of its meeting at Fargo the last week 
in November. Beside three general sessions, 
there were eighteen department programs. On 
the program from outside the state were Miss 
Theda Gildemeister from Minnesota, and Robert 
C. Moon of Illinois. 
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USE COLOR IN YOUR CLASSES! 


BERHARD FABER’S Rainbow Colored Pen- 
cils, for school use, are becoming more 
popular each year. 

The lead is very hard, and does not break 
easily. This makes it helpful for coloring maps 
in geography and history classes, or for filling 
in sketches in the drawing classes. 

Each pencil is polished to match the color of 
the lead—thereby enabling one to pick out the 
proper shade, 

Special Offer! 
No. 662—Set of 7 Assorted colors $ .60 
No. 663—Set of 12 Assorted colors 


Se ees, er 


(With desk stand) - - 1.00 
No. 673—Set of 24 Assorted colors 
(With desk stand) - - 2.00 


With each of the above assortments, we will 
send FREE, an interesting book explaining the 
value of color, an explanation of the color theory 
and a color chart 


Address Dept. D. 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW <p YORK 
or. 





SCHOOL 
DAYS— 


are memories for most of us, and all the more so when we see 

an old picture like this. 

We can remember the teacher, bless her, and the readin’, and 

the writin’, and the ’rithmetic, and the spotted and cracked 

blackboards, and the gnarled and initialed desks, etc.—sort of 

a dilapidated scene with worn out equipment. 

But the modern school room is different. All new desks—less 

susceptible to marring—better blackboards—impossible to crack 
up-to-date teachers’ desks—such a difference. A better morale 

among the pupils accordingly. 

We are equipping this kind of school room. 


Yistributors ae [ School, Library 
for Library WY Bank & Office 
Bureau aioe A hh R Furniture 


539 Market Street, S. F. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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Change of Location. The California School 
1k Depository has moved to the Greenwood 
wk, 149 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
sco. The company occupies the greater part of 

fourth floor. Here in commodious, well- 
hted rooms, the books of nearly all of the 
ool text and reference book publishers of the 
ition may be found. The managers of the de- 
sitory are E. G. Chandler and H. A. Gayton. 


Henry Holt and Company have moved from 
i Market Street to 149 New Montgomery 
treet, San Francisco. Here Arthur B. Mavity, 
icific Coast representative, will be glad to 


meet his friends at any time. 


The John C. Winston Co. has also moved from 
"1 Market Street to the same location, 149 
New Montgomery Street. W. C. Harper is the 
epresentative of the company. 


The outstanding influence of American text 
hooks is shown by the permission recently 
sked and granted to translate’ Blaisdell’s 


Child’s Book of Health and Frey’s First Book 


Geography into the Bantu dialect, also the 
equest of Professor Jaederholm of the Uni- 
versity of Gothenberg for the right to trans- 
late into Swedish Miss Norton’s text book on 
Retail Selling—all from the catalogue of Ginn 
nd Company. 





Few books since Webster’s Spelling Book 
was born have had such continuous use as a 
widely recognized authority, in word pronuncia- 
tion and meanings as the Webster Distionaries. 
‘he International comprises nearly 500,000 
vords, including 30,000 gazetteer and 12,000 

wzraphical entries and thousands of illustra- 
ons, plates, engravings, and tables—in one 
olume. The collegiate dictionary containing 
100,000 words is the writer’s manual. Every 
chool should have at hand for teacher and 
pupil both of these. 


Talking-machine music has come to be a 
standard part of household equipment in many 
homes. The professional musicians find it has 
advantages in that it may popularize the best 
scores. No other selections are of higher grade 
r more widely used than the Victor. More than 
3000 records have been added since the first 
1922 list. 


Stimulated by the bulletin of the National 
Council of Primary Education, and sponsored 
by the State Educational Association, a study 
has been made in Utah of ‘An Acceptable Day's 
Work,” in primary schools. The results are 
published in, and constitute the exclusive ma- 
terial of, the Utah Educational Review for 
October 1922. It consists of papers on the 
juestion by teachers of primary departments 
ff seventeen districts. The venture was 
financed by the Association assisted by the 
Extension Division of the University of Utah 
and the State Department of Education. The 
‘ommittee had the State Primary Supervisor, 
one city supervisor, three representatives of 


Fill In With BANK STOCK 


In ordering for next term, and to fill 
in for the rest of this present semester, 


specify BANK STOCK SCHOOL STA- 
TIONERY. Around this trademark 





is built up a complete circle of high 
quality tablets and blank books. The 
firm, even texture of BANK STOCK 
paper and its smooth-writing finish will 
continue to please. While its neutral, 
non-reflecting tint saves eyesight for both 
you and your pupils. Let us know your 
requirements and we shall gladly send 
samples. 


A new number, especially worth your 


attention, is the BANK STOCK CHART 
FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION. _ This 
blank book helps both pupil and teacher 
in making music appreciation courses at 
once comprehensive and concise. 


THE KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


Successors to 
MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE CoO. 
32 CLAY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
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ee by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University 
of Wisconsin was traced directly to fountains with 
exposed drinking heads. 


With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall Fixture, and the 
C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your 
schools, you will absolutely eliminate all possibility of con- 
tamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood 
with which the mouth can come in contact, consequently 
no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” 
Drinking Fountains are made 
in a variety of designs to meet 
every requirement. 


Catalog Sent on Request 





No. C-92 


"RUNDLE- SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 FOURTH STREET 


376 Monadnock Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. W. WUESTHOFEF 
San Francisco, Cal. 





ULLAL LLL ULL LLL 





cA Merry (Christmas 
cA Happy New Year 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


20 Second Street 








To You One and All 








. - . San Francisco, Calif. 
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of China was in its infancy. 


modern engineering and the result is 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Colleges, and a city school superintendent as 
members. The report consists of two parts: 
(1) representative daily work, and (2) repre- 
sentative project work. Certain of the projects 
are very suggestive. The entire report is well 
worth a careful study by primary teachers. 
A reading of some of the exercises developed 
leads one to wonder if “an acceptable day’s 
work” has not been exceeded. 


Notice has been received that the Annual 
Business Meeting and Banquet of the Student 
Branch of the California Scholarship Federa- 
tion will be held at Los Angeles High School, 
$900 Country Club Drive, end of lith Street 
Car Line, Wednesday, December 30th, at 12:30 
P. M. Each school is entitled to a maximum 
of 15 representatives, including Faculty Ad- 
visors. Reservations should be made not later 
than Friday, December list. Address Mr. Ellis 
Abbey, President, Chapter No. 4, California 
Scholarship Federation, Los Angeles High 
School. Price per plate one dollar ($1.00). 
Checks should accompany reservations. 


During the past few weeks a number of 
counties have held Institutes separate from 
meetings of the various sections of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. 


Yolo County Institute, November § 1-2-3, 
County Superintendent, Miss Harriett S. Lee. 
Instructors, Dr. Margaret S. McNaught; A. J. 
Cloud; Dr. Raymond Franzen, University of 
California; Miss Dorothy Ledyard; Dr. Aurelia 


TTT TTT 


The Manufacture of Salt 


by the process of solar evaporation on the shores of the Mediterranean | 
and Adniatic, is practically the same today as it was when the civilization 


On San Francisco Bay 


we combine the experience of the ages with the developments wrought by 


Leslie Salt 


the “Badge of Quality on the Merchant’s Shelf.” 


ad 


Leslie Salt Refining Company 
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H. Reinhardt; Miss Lulu A. Shelton, Oakland; 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson; Miss Bertha 
Schwab; Miss Henrietta Koch. 


Napa County Institute October 16-17-18, 
County Superintendent Miss Lena A. Jackson. 
Instructors, Drs. W. M. Aiken, F. W. Hart, and 
Cyrus Mead, University of California; President 
Tully Knoles, College of the Pacific; H. R. 
Stolz, State Supervisor of Physical Education; 
Alice F. Leutsker, Teachers’ College, San Fran- 
cisco; Donzella Cross, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Nevada County Teachers’ Institute, October 
23-26, County Superintendent, Miss Elizabeth 
M. Richards. Instructors, State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood; A. J. Cloud, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco; James Fer- 
guson, Principal Chico High School; Dr. H. R. 
Stolz; Mrs. Clara McQuade, Chico Teachers’ 
College. 


The Inyo County Institute was held at 
Bishop November 1-2-3, Mrs. M. A. Clarke, Sup- 
erintendent. Instructors, Miss Donzella Cross, 
Miss Burgett, Mr. Harr Wagner. Resolutions 
were adopted appreciative of the splendid work 
of County Superintendent, Mrs. Clarke, who, 
after twelve years of service is retiring from 
the office. Other resolutions were adopted in 
the interest of Amendment No. 26 and looking 
toward the defeat of Amendment No. 27. The 
support of the Institute was pledged to the 
Cc. T. A. looking toward such modification in 
retirement salary law as to insure a more 
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SCHOOLS“COLLEGES 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 

real value. The knowledge of Business Princi- 

ples a Heald Training will give them will be 

a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


ot 


Day or Night Classes 


Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 





OOOOOOOOOOOOQOOS DODODODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOQODODOOOQOOOOO 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Afhliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San Francisco. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting, Still Life Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, Commercial Art, Illustration, Mechanical Drawing, 
Perspective, Anatomy and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 











sin-sinc ibaelneaitcaleanatiaaiaienninelinailaiaiaiatids 
From the October Bulletin of the Los An 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 


/ All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 


ARTHUR CONRADI, Director | 
Kohler & Chase Bldg. | 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco _| 





adequate remuneration. The work of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association was approved. A unanim- 
ous vote of appreciation was given those teach- 
ers in Death Valley and such other parts of 
the county and state as find it difficult, owing 
to environing conditions, to attend Institute and 
who are situated fortunately than some 
of their associates. The report is signed by H. 
P. Allen, Chairman. 


less 





geles City Teachers’ Club is culled the follow 
ing statement of the membership of the Supe: 
intendent’s Advisory Committee. It comprises 
27 members distributed as follows: Kinderga! 
ten 1; elementary teachers 7; high schoo! 
teachers 4; junior high school teachers 2; el: 

mentary principals 2; and one each of hig! 
school principals, junior high school principal 

high school department heads, supervisors and 
directors, and assistant supervisors. In add 


tion, teachers. of drawing, agriculture, hom: 
economics, manual training, music, physica 
education, psychology and educational re 


search, home teachers, history, penmanship, an: 
nature study,—are to have three representativ« 
for the eleven groups. Still further, the depart 
ments of compulsory education and child wel- 
fare, elementary evening schools, evening high 
schools, health and development, library (ele- 
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nentary), part-time classes, card-board instruc- 

yn, orchestra, corrective speech, and corrective 
hysical education, taken as a group, have 
three representatives. 

The purposes of this committee are said to 
e: to act in an advisory capacity and not to 
xercise legislative functions; to be an avenue 
f communication between the teachers and the 
Superintendent’s office; and to promote unity 
ind cooperation in all departments of the city 
school system. 


The Kern County Teachers’ Institute was held 
in Bakersfield, November 27-29. An elaborate 
program had been prepared, including repre- 
sentatives from other counties and from the 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


At Marysville, November 9-11, was conducted 
a special conference of school principals and 
teachers of agriculture in the Sacramento Val- 
ley. Approximately twenty schools were rep- 
resented. Specific problems in the teaching of 
agriculture were discussed, not only by those 
connected with local schools, but by L. E. 
Griffin of the University and J. B. Lillard, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction. A novel 
feature closed the convention—a dinner of 
ducks shot by the teachers themselves. 


Tools are a universal and abiding interest 
with children, especially boys. Modern con- 
structive work in schools serves to add point 
to the interest. A kit of tools is a good invest- 
ment; to know how to use them and to enjoy 
them is a preventive of much waywardness. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut, 
is making for the season, but fitting for every 
season, a series of tool chest window display 
cards that are works of art and appealing to 
the boy’s constructive imagination. In every 
picture the father is taken into the boy’s hopes. 
Doping it out with Dad” is fine, so is “Furnish- 
ing the Home.” In the possession of these tools 
is manly purpose, worthy stimulation, real 
education. 


There was recently held at Pomona College 
a conference of teachers of Mexican children. 
Twenty-seven southern California cities were 
represented. The expressed conviction was 
strong that the Mexicans live on a higher 
aesthetic plane than Americans,—a conviction 
that is not generally concurred in, and that 
“to teach them effectively we must not fail to 
utilize, in his social and economical life, the 
valuable qualities he possesses.” We must be- 
lieve in them and their possibilities; conserving 
their culture and artistic instincts. Miss Ethel 
Richardson, State Director of Americanization 
voiced a belief that “the Mexicans have a native 
genius which we should attempt to discover, 
and develop.” The conference organized for 
permanent cooperation, with Mrs. Grace C. 
Stanley, president, and Charles E. Stickle, 
secretary. 


Throughout the state, the schools are active 
in reconstructing courses of study for the ele- 


mentary schools; and the teachers themselves 
have the principal share in the work. The 
Berkeley series of outlines for the several sub- 
jects have been noticed in these columns. 
Fresno, also, under the stimulating influence 
of Superintendent Wm. John Cooper has begun 
the issue of a series of monographs. One on 
Nature Study, and another on Science for the 
junior high school have come to the editor's 
desk. Under the chairmanship of Miss Annie 
G. Harvey, a committee of twelve from the six 
elementary grades prepared a suggestive course 
covering the period from the kindergarten to 
the sixth grade, inclusive. For each grade are 
discussed the aims, the habits and skills, the 
facts to be known, suggestive topics and 
copious and detailed references. In an appen- 
dix is given a bibliography on plants, birds, 
and animal and insect life. Nature’ study 
teachers should find the outline helpful. 

It should be noted, too, that the Long Beach 
City schools publish the Nature Study Bulletin, 
issued monthly and edited by L. W. Welch, 
Supervisor of Agriculture and Nature Study. 
It contains original descriptive articles and re- 
prints that are very valuable. The November 
number is devoted to most interesting stories 
of fish, their migrations and habits, the grunion 
and the sardine: fish laws and the economic 
uses of fish; and fish structure. It is a most 
illuminating bulletin—illuminating certainly to 
all except the experts. It is suggestive too of 
principles of nature study, one feels, rather 
than comprehends the immense gap between 
good teaching, so rare, and poor or wrong teach- 
ing, so common, among the knowledges. Mr. 
Welch, Supervisor of Agriculture and Nature 
Study in the Long Beach City schools, as editor, 
and his colleagues, are rendering an eminent 
service to teachers who use the Bulletin. 


Along with much other excellent service ren- 
dered by the U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
kindergarten has its share. In a personal letter, 
Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker sends a list of the 
Bureau's publications of interest to kinder- 
garten and primary teachers. Since early in 
1916, sixteen important bulletins and mono- 
graphs have been issued. Most of them are 
for free distribution (one copy to each address); 
others may be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The price quoted is 10c. In 1919 
there was published “The Kindergarten Curri- 
culum,” which is now supplemented by Bulletin 
1922, No. 15, entitled “A Kindergarten-First- 
Grade Curriculum.” It has happened in the 
past, not everywhere but widely, that the two 
classes of early education were things apart. 
Neither have the kindergarteners always taken 
into account the next year’s school destiny of 
their little charges; nor the primary teachers 
made use of the kindergarten product. If this 
circular should be widely known as it deserves, 
the differences in method and purpose may be 
easily adjusted. Whatever may be the begin- 
ning of formal schooling, and despite the ar- 
tificial divisions of the school course, education 
is continuous and any considerable break in 
treatment is hindering. From four years of 
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school. 
Day, January 16. 
Ohio. 


age to eight is a crucial period, and the guid- 


ance should be continuous. After a brief fore- 
word and general statement, there are chapters 
on subject material including, community life, 
reading, writing, language, literature, indus- 
trial and fine arts, number plays and games 
and music. Among the contributors are prin- 
cipals and teachers and supervisors of elemen- 
tary schools; teachers’ training schools, and 
specialist representatives of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in addition to two persons directly in- 
terested in kindergartens. Primary teachers 
will find the bulletin both sympathetic and 
helpful. 

The Montessori system of child education, 
exploited in California in 1915, at the con- 
gress of education, as part of the exhibit 
of the Exposition seems to have had a 
higher degree of development in London 
than in this country. Announcement has 
has been made of training courses to be given, 
April 1 to July 31, 1923, by Dr. Montessori and 
her assistants. Fees for the session, $50 to $100. 
That the system has had less recognition in the 
United States than in Italy is probably due to 
the fact that the ground was pre-empted by the 
kindergarten. It cannot, with justice be claimed 
that American primary teachers were, or are, 
opposed to the theory of education for the 
younger children espoused by the Dotoressa. 
In general, the ends to be attained are accepted, 
by our kindergarteners, even. But the means, 


while suited, maybe, to the children of the 
social classes in Italy and London, and pos- 
sibly in other continental cities, are thought 
to be far out-classed in hundreds of American 
kindergartens—Americanized Froebelian ex- 
ercises. As at present constituted, except in 
a home having vision and a teaching spirit, 


there is no place so stimulating, so wise in 
guidance, so foundational for character, as the 
modern kindergarten. It is unfortunate that 
5,000,000 little under six years of age 


should be denied its privileges. 


ones 


Teachers College discontinues Freshman and 
Sophomore years. At a meeting of the Trus- 
tees of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
held October 19, 1922, it was decided to increase 
by two years the requirements for admission 
to its School of Practical Arts, by discontinu- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years of in- 
struction, which two years now represent an 
enrollment of 300 students. The School of 
Practical Arts is the division of Teachers Col- 
lege which trains teachers of home economics, 
fine arts, physical training, music, nursing, and 
allied subjects. Heretofore students could en- 
ter the freshman class directly after gradua- 


tion from high school, but by the new arrange- 


A NEW HISTORICAL PAGEANT, “THE LIGHTED TORCH” 
or “COLUMBIA TRANSFORMED” 


deals with American History and the Temperance Question. 


Teachers hail it as the very thing to use in celebrating Eighteenth Amendment 
For further information write to the Lincoln-Lee Legion, Westerville, 


It can be adapted to any | 


ment prospective students must now obtain 
their freshman and sophomore training in some 
other college or technical school, after which 
they may enter the School of Practical Arts as 
juniors. 

The School of Practical Arts will thus limit 
its instruction to juniors, seniors and post- 
graduate students. It will be two years befor: 
the new requirements are completely in effect 
This fall was the last opportunity to enter as 
a freshman. The present freshman class wil] 
be carried through, so that a sophomore year 
will be offered for 1923-24. New students who 
have had a year’s college work elsewhere may 
join the sophomore class next fall. By the fall 
of 1924 the new regulations will be fully effec- 
tive, only juniors or those beyond being ad- 
mitted. 

This action was made necessary by the as- 
tonishingly rapid growth in the enrollment of 
the School of Practical Arts during the past 
few years, which for some time has overtaxed 
all the facilities of the institution. The School 
of Practical Arts was established just ten years 
ago with an enrollment of 580 students. Today 
the enrollment is over 2000 students, of whom 
330 are taking post-graduate instruction in the 
various fields offered. The enrollment in the 
junior and senior years is very heavy. For a 
number of years there have been increasing 
demands upon the School of Practical Arts for 
advanced instruction. The rapid growth of de- 
partments of practical arts in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country has _ so in- 
creased the number of opportunities for the first 
two years of training in this field that the 
Trustees feel that it is now far more important 
that Teachers College should conserve its 
resources for instruction in advance of that 
offered elsewhere. 

In addition to its School of Practical 
Teachers College also maintains a School « 
Education, which for some time has confined 
its instruction to advanced students in al! 
other fields of educational work. This year over 
1000 post-graduate students are attending the 
School of Education, this being the largest 
post-graduate enrollment of any similar insti 
tution in the world. The total enrollment of°* 
Teachers College this fall in all departments is 
over 3800, which is an increase of about 40 
students over last fall. 


Arts, 


The design for the Christmas cover of thi 
issue was drawn by Miss Ione Fraser, a studen! 
at the California School of Arts and crafts 
3erkeley. 


The Central Section of the C. T. A. at its 
recent meeting conducted a dozen departmeni 
programs. 
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HOW A SAW CUTS 


cA Lesson In Outline 


The cutting of a Hand Saw is a combination of the cutting of a knife blade and a chisel. Where 
the edge of a knife blade only scores a piece of board, and a chisel will “pare” or “slit” strips of fibre, 
the action of a cross-cut saw is a combination of both the action of the knife and the chisel. A cross - 
cut saw removes successive pieces of material, not long shavings, but small particles called sawdust, by 


scoring, Cutting and tearing. 


It is similar to the rip saw in that its teeth are partially a series of small chisels, 


The hand saw for cross grain cutting possesses practically V-shaped teeth. The teeth are set or 
bent over slightly to clear the body of the blade in the kerf. Although the back of each tooth is beveled 
as is the front, it is the outside edge of the front of the point that does the cutting. 


How a Cross-Cut Saw Cuts 


Take a cross-cutting hand saw, properly set 
and sharpened, each tooth of uniform size, shape, 
set and bevel. Make with this a light, short cut 
across a smooth piece of lumber. One can see that 
the extreme points on both sides of the cutting 
width of the saw first make parallel scorings the 
width of the set. These scorings are similar to the 
fine cutting of a knife across the face of the wood, 
thus starting the cut. Then, as pressure is applied, 
the teeth enter deeper, gradually bringing into 
action the cutting edge on the outside front of the 
point. The forward motion of the blade causes 
the points and cutting edges to strike the fibre 
at a right angle to its length, severing it from the 
main body of wood on each side of the blade, and 
paring the ridge of wood between scorings. A 
continuation of the thrust pressure carries the 
teeth in farther until the full bite is taken. With 
the points scoring continuously on each stroke 
and the outside edge of the tooth cutting, the 
beveled front edge of each tooth performs its 
duty, chisel-like, of crumbling up and dislodging 
the upper portion of wood left between the 


cutters. At each thrust of the saw the pieces of 


wood are carried out of the kerf in the throats or 
gullets between the teeth, until finally the board 
is completely divided. 


How a Rip Saw Cuts 


The rip saw tooth has a straight front. Its 
cutting edge strikes at practically a right angle 
to the fibre of the wood, but severs it at only one 
place—the front of the tooth wedging out the 
piece of wood. This may be more clearly under- 
stood by making a direct comparison with the 
cross-cutting tooth. As previously stated, this 
scores with the point and cuts with the knife edge 
on the outside front. The rip tooth, with its 
straight front and cutting edge on top, strokes 
down. The comparatively wide cutting edge, cut- 
ting across the long fibres of wood, enters deeper 
and deeper. The wedge-like body of the tooth 
presses against the partially severed piece of 
wood until, unable to stand the strain, the fibres 
in the sides and bottom of the small section tear 


apart. Piece after piece, each successive tooth 
cutting its portion of half the width of the kerf, is 
thus separated from the main body of the board 
and carried out in the gullets of the teeth at each 
thrust of the saw. In this manner, the rip saw 
practically chisels out the kerf in small sections, 
leading to a complete division of the board. 


The above is merely an outline. The Disston Saw, Tool, and File Book illustrates and describes 
26 different kinds of hand saws, and contains a wealth of atiicional information about the selection, 
care and use of saws, tools, and files. Write to Dept. N, and we will send you as many free copies as 


your classes can use to advantage. 





Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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Announcement 
oe Z 
The California School of Arts and Crafts has been incorporated 
as a College of the Arts and Crafts under the laws of the State of 
California. Under ‘the Articles of Incorporation the School will be a 
semi-public institution and will not be conducted for profit. Degrees 
will be conferred with entrance requirements of the same standard as 
those required by the University of California, Stanford University, 
Columbia University and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Courses 


leading to certificates or diplomas will be open to students who are not 
candidates for degrees. 


The work of the incorporated institution has been arranged in three 
professional schools: 


1. School of Applied Arts. a professional school preparing students 
for life work in Design, Advertising and Poster Art, Illustration, Cos- 
tume Design, Interior Decoration, Craft Work and allied professions. 
The work leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Applied Art or 
Bachelor of Design. 


2. School of Fine Arts. a professional school preparing students for 
life work in portraiture, figure work, landscape and mural painting. 
The work leads to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

3. School of Education in Arts and Crafts. A. sealenbetal sdianl 


preparing students for positions as supervisors and teachers of the Arts 
and Crafts and of the Household Arts in the elementary and high 
schools and teachers’ colleges. The work leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education in Arts and Crafts. 


Spring Term Opens Tuesday, 
January 2 1923 


A finely illustrated 48-page catalog, giving full informa- 
tion concerning the School, its courses, entrance require- 
ments, degrees conferred, tuition, etc., will be sent on 
request. Entrance application blank also sent on request. 


Address: 


F. H. MEYER, Director, 
California School of Arts and Crafts, 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


























